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Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that. all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Gc., may be addressed to the PuBLIsHER, 
and not to the Enrror. 








LITERATURE. 

British Goblins: Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy 
Mythology, Legends, and Traditions. By 
Wirt Sikes, United States Consul for Wales. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


TxosE interested in popular traditions, more 
particularly in the traditional lore of the Celtic 
races, have often had to regret the meagreness 
of the literature of this subject in Wales. 
Natives of the Principality have themselves 
recognised its striking poverty in such relics ; 
and, as Mickey Free accounted for the pay- 
master’s long-deferred payments in the 
Peninsula by a theory that the money was 
not there, they say that the reason why Welsh 
legend does not occur is simply that it has 
ceased to exist. In the religious history of 
the country is, no doubt, to be sought the 
explanation of the disappearance from it of 
many ancient Celtic features ;* but old tradi- 
tions everywhere are so slow to die that we 
are ourselves persuaded that Mr. Sikes is right 
when he says (p. 4) : 

“The truth. . is, that if you will but 
sink down to the level of common life, of ignor- 
ant life, especially in rural neighbourhoods, 
there you will find the same old beliefs prevail- 
ing in about the same degree to which they have 
ever prevailed. . . . Tosink to this level suc- 
cessfully, one must become a living unit in that 
life, as I have done in Wales and elsewhere from 
time to time.” 

Though thus correctly indicating where 
“folk-lore” is to be got, the author seems, 
however, to have drawn very sparingly on such 
a source in the preparation of this volume. 
The Rev. Edmund Jones on Apparitions, 
Croker’s Notes on the Fairy Legends of 
Wales, the Mabinogion, the works of Peter 
Roberts and William Howells, certain Welsh 
publications—from these the pages of the 
book are mainly filled. To these citations 
—somewhat tedious, it must be owned, to 
one moderately read in such literature, who 
has encountered most of them often before, 
and knows that their authors borrow liberally 
from each other—are added some details of 
Welsh customs, and certain comparisons of 
beliefs and the like with similar things in 
other countries. 

There is probably as close a fundamental 
connexion between the older traditions of the 
Celtic peoples as there is between their Celtic 
dialects; and the lore of any one can only be 
rightly read in the light of the lore of the 
rest. It is not, however (a case or two ex- 
cepted), to Silvestre or Luzel, Croker or 
Kennedy, Campbell or Stewart, that Mr. 
Sikes goes first for his comparisons, but to 
three or four heterogeneous quarters, in- 
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cluding the United States. Casting about 
for parallels abroad, the compiler has missed, 
as might be expected, instructive parallels 
lying nearer home. 

Rhys’s Dance, here reproduced from Croker, 
is the Strathspey story of Rory MacGillvray’s 
Long Reel, given by Stewart and by Mr. 
Campbell, and also found in Somersetshire. 
Akin to this is the ancient “ Monk and Bird” 
legend, which also occurs in Wales. One of 
its oldest forms connects it with Afflighem, 
in Flanders ; it is told to-day of many Irish 
abbeys; and it appears in the notes to the 
ancient Calendar of Oengus Céile-Dé in the 
MS. known as the Leabhar Breac. A story 
very like that of the monk is told of 
the pagan Oisin; and all these legends are 
apparently related to old Celtic notions of the 
dwelling of the spirits, T%r-na-hOige, the 
Land of Youth, where no man dies or grows 
old. This volume contains some good 
examples of the Canwyll Corph belief. The 
Corpse Candle superstition seems to be treated 
as peculiar to Wales; but corresponding 
legends occur in the Highlands, and the 
present writer possesses others from the 
county of Limerick. 

Howells has a story of a nocturnal spirit 
which haunted a road in Pembrokeshire, near 
an inn, crying, “ The days are long and the 
nights cold to wait for Noe.” A man so 
named passes that way one night, and calls at 
the inn. Neither he nor the ghost is ever 
heard of again. In a curious (as yet unpub- 
lished) parallel oranalogue from Inchilaurence, 
Limerick, a farmer lay dead, and was being 
waked. Towards morning, when few were 
in the room with the dead, the corpse sat up 
and said, “‘ The night is long [ waiting] on the 
side of Cnoc-a-tSuidhedain till day” (1s fada 
an otdhche air thaobh Chnuic-a-tSuidhedin 
gold). Flying first in wild confusion, some 
of the people were bold enough at length to 
return ; but the corpse was silent and rigid, 
and never gave sign of life again. When 
the wake was ended, and the body was being 
borne to burial at Caheracorny, the funeral 
had to pass a house where a cousin of this same 
man’s lay dead and was then being waked. 
As the funeral drew near, a faint flush 
gradually reddened the face of the dead man, 
and it faded away as the funeral passed on. 
One spirit is understood to have been waiting 
for the other. 

The Welsh “Fairies” are in Mr. Sikes’s 
pages mostly the diminutive, gay, fantastic 
spirits of Shakspere and Randolph. Some- 
times we get a glimpse of evidence which 
corrects this later conception. ‘They must 
be so pretty and good,” says Mrs. Stanley to 
an old Welsh woman. “Good ? they are not 
good,” is the answer of the poor woman, 
who complained bitterly of their persecution 
(p. 116). The notion of the virtue of a knife 
drawn against Welsh Gwyllion is certainly 
not “connected with Arthur’s sword Ex- 
calibur” (p. 53), but another illustration of 
a widespread belief, as old at least as Virgil, 
in the virtue of iron against evil spirits. 
The Welsh Pweea, again, must be identified 
with Puck, and the Irish Pica; and the latter 
seems to be nothing but the embodied dark- 
ness. He defiles the blackberries on the 
Jirst day of Winter; his favourite form is 
that of an ass, or a horse; and such a spirit 





is found in stables, but disappears when the 
light is brought. The same thing is told of a 
black calf in a Pembrokeshire stable (p. 198), 
and an analogous Gypsy legend has beea 
versified by Prof. Palmer. 

The house was carefully prepared for the 
Tylwyth Teg at night ; and “here,” says Mr. 
Sikes, following a Welsh writer edited by 
Croker, ‘‘ is seen a precaution against fire in 
the clean-swept hearth and the provision of 
filled water-pails” (p. 125). We think the 
explanation is somewhat further to seek. In 
Ireland, where the same usage prevails yet in 
certain localities, it is well understood that the 
fire is made up and the fresh water brought 
in for the Daine Maithe; and the water is 
carefully thrown away in the morning. Now 
the Good People are spirits of the air; are 
frequently called Air Demons (Deamhna 
Aerig); and we know not what the usage can 
mean if it was not a sort of sacrifice of two 
elements to a third, an offering of Fire and 
Water to the Spirits of the Air. This seems 
borne out by an Irish superstitious cure for 
an “aery fit” (epilepsy, or the like). <A 
little water is brought in, and three drops of 
it given to the sufferer, the remainder of the 
water, and sometimes part of the sufferer’s 
clothing, being thrown into the fire. - And it 
is commonly said that whoever has had the 
misfortune to get a fit of the Blessed Sickness 
or any other “ aery” visitation can never be 
cured if, before the remedy is employed, he 
gets a burn or falls in water—if, that 1s, he is 
injured by more elements than one. 

As the compilation of a stranger, Mr. 
Sikes’s book is entitled to a certain praise ; 
but we must still await a collection which 
shall either present new Welsh tradition, 
drawn, not from books, but from the mouths 
of the people, or at least a patient and scien- 
tific analysis of existing printed material. 

Davip FItTzGERALD. 








Historical Essays. By E. A. Freeman. 

Third Series. (Macmillan.) 

Tus series of essays deals with the time 
of transition when the Roman and the 
Teutonic elements of the modern world were 
both in being, but when they stood side by 
side, when neither had as yet absorbed the 
other, when the mingling of the two had not 
yet formed a third wholly different from 
either. Hence we have essays on Dio- 
cletian at Salona, the family of Constantine 
at Treves, and, above all, Theodoric at Ra- 
venna—the seat of the first settled Teutonic 
dominion beyond the Alps, the seat of the 
barbarian conqueror who gave Italy thirty 
years of such peace as she never saw for ages 
before or after, and who first bade contending 
sects dwell in peace and equality side by side 
—the same Ravenna where, from the walls of 
San Vitale, Justinian and Theodora still 
look down upon us with all the freshness of 
thirteen hundred years ago. 

The common idea of these three essays is that 
of the supplanting of Old Rome by new capitals 
of the Roman world, and Mr. Freeman has pre- 
fixed to them his “ First Impressions of Rome” 
itself. The history of these new capitals 
should be studied on the spot. The transi- 
tion period is so peculiar that we need the 
witness of the eye more in this than in most 
other parts of history, Thus in Diocletian’s 
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buildings a change was made which had an 
effect on all later developments of architecture 
—a change by which Corinthian columns were 
made to support arches. The great perse- 
cutor in truth laboured for those whom he 
most hated. Not only were his buildings 
put to Christian uses, but the style that came 
to perfection in his hands supplied the model 
for Christian buildings. Macaulay laid 
stress on the importance of seeing the places 
he had to write about, and every one remem- 
bers Carlyle’s vivid descriptions of towns and 
baftle-fields. Many historians have neg- 
lected this altogether. It is doubtful 
whether Livy ever saw an Alpine pass, or 
the scene of any of Hannibal’s battles ; his 
descriptions are so vague that he leaves it 
doubtful on which side of a.river he imagines 
a battle to have been fought. Probably, he 
wrote like Hume, sitting in his easy chair, 
and did not put himself to any trouble. All 
his authorities were spread out round him on 
one table, and he was not troubled with 
documents like modern writers. He did not 
even walk up to the Capitol to see an inscrip- 
tion of which Augustus had informed him. 
The modern historian’s task is very hard by 
comparison. 

Other essays deal with Sicily—the general 
meeting-place of all the nations round the 
Mediterranean—whose history is wholly mis- 
understood if it is taken for merely part 
of the history of Italy. It is not only a 
link between East and West, but between 
Europe and Africa, which is only ninety 
miles away: the very name of its great 
western fortress, Lilybaeum, meant the 
town “opposite Libya’; and the Romans 
and Carthaginians naturally met here to 
contend for supremacy in the West. 
For the same reason its Norman rulers 
held a middle position in mediaeval history, 
and we have an essay on the Normans in 
Palermo. The book generally may be de- 
scribed as Sketches of the Border Lands, and 
the separate discussion on ‘‘ Race and Lan- 
guage’’ is most appropriate ; indeed, we are 
not sure that it ought not to have come first, 
but that it serves as a preface to the second 
half of the volume, which takes us to the 
East, and discusses the Byzantine empire, 
the Southern Slaves, mediaeval and modern 
Greece, while “ First Impressions of Athens ” 
gives a companion picture to that of Rome. 
Why the Slaves failed to play such a part in 
the East as the Teutons in the West, how the 
Greek race recovered itself, and absorbed 
Slaves, Albanians, and other intrusive races— 
such are some of the questions dealt with 
here; and their bearing on existing questions 
is traced. If we have an objection to bring 
against the book, it is because of the wealth 
of historical allusions and comparisons, which 
are not always easy to follow. But the geo- 
graphical parts are very good, and serve as a 
prelude to an Historical Geography which is 
understood to be partly through the press. 

C. W. Boasez. 








Analytical Index to the Series of Records 
known as the Remembrancia, preserved 
among the Archives of the Oity of London. 
A.D. 1579-1664. (E. J. Francis & Co.) 


Ow February '6,! 1570, Thomas Norton, an 
pssocigte with Sternhold and Hopkins in the 





| translation of the Psalms, and the joint-author 


with Thomas Sackville (Lord Buckhurst) of 
the early tragedy, Gorboduc, was appointed 
by the Court of Aldermen to the newly 
founded office of Remembrancer of the City 
of London. His duties were defined as 
follows :— 


‘* All suche matters concerninge the Cittye as 
usually have been entred by —— he sha 
cause to be entred and engrossed with con~ 
venyent spede. All the matters conteyned in 
the Bookes concerninge th’ affayres of the Cittye, 
w Bookes shalbe in form aforesaid comytted 
to his custodie, he shall gather together and 
reduce the same into Indices, Tables, or Kalen- 
dars, wherby they may be more easily, readily 
and orderly founde.” 


Norton’s successor was an equally distin- 
guished man, viz., Dr. Giles Fletcher, the 
diplomatist, author, poet, and traveller, who 
resigned his office in 1605, and was succeeded 
by a long line of Remembrancers down to the 
present holder of the office, who was ap- 
pointed in 1878. 

There seems at one time to have been 
some difficulty in distinguishing between the 
duties of the Remembrancer and of the 
Town Clerk; thus, on December 10, 1579, 
the latter officer was directed “ to cause the 
answeares from henceforthe to be made of such 
Letteres as shalbe directed to this Court from 
any personage of honor or creditt,. to be 
entered in a booke, to be provided for 
that purpose;” but on April 12, 1580, 
Mr. Norton was ordered to engross the 
answers to all letters from persons of honour. 
It is satisfactory to find the City of London 
among the first to recognise the value of an 
Index, for really the Remembrancer might 
have been styled Indexer-General. This was 
acknowledged in very uncomplimentary terms 
when Mr. William Dyos was discharged : 


‘‘The place and employment commonly called 
Remembrancer found to be-no office, but a 
service and employment, devised of late years 
for the making of indexes and the performance 
of some other services then necessary, but long 
since wholly out of use.” 


The authorities soon thought better of their 
decision, and Robert Bacon was appointed 
Remembrancer on December 23, 1619, the 
same year that Dyos left. The result of the 
labours of the earlier officers is found in a 
series of nine volumes known as the Remen.- 
brancia, which consist of copies of the cor- 
respondence between the Sovereigns, their 
Ministers, the Privy Council, the Lord Mayors, 
Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, 
and many persons of distinction, upon matters 
relating to the government of the City, its 
rights, privileges, usages, and customs, religion, 
trade and commerce, public buildings, markets, 
churches, &c., from 1579 (21st Elizabeth) to 
1664 (16th Charles II.). 

In 1869 the Library Committee of the 
Corporation printed an analytical index of the 
second and eighth volumes; and in the 
following year it was ordered that a complete 
index to the entire series should be produced. 
The present volume, in which the analyses 
of the various papers are arranged on a 
thoroughly useful plan, is the result. The 
importance and variety of the contents will 
be seen from a selection taken at random from 
the alphabet of headings, such as Captives, 





Plague, Plays and Players, Riots, Ship 
Money, Sports, Trained Bands, and Watch. 
One point that is shown very strikingly im 
these papers is the interest taken by the: 
reigning Sovereigns in the movements of the: — 
City authorities. They are constantly com. ~ 
plaining, directing, recommending, and request~ _ 
ing. For instance, Queen Elizabeth recom.. 


1 | mended the appointmentof Dr. JuliusCaesar as, _ 


Common Serjeant, Dr. Fletcher as Remem-~ ~ 
brancer, Robert Pamphlyn as one of the 
measurers of coal, William Parker as alnager — 
or inspector of woollen cloths, and George, © 
Southacke as garbler. The Queen took a 
special interest in the case of Parker, andi 
instructed Sir Christopher Hatton to remind | 
the Lord Mayor that she had twice demanded — 
an answer from the City without receiving: © 
one. 
The housing of foreign ambassadors formerly © 
gave the authorities some trouble; thus the 
Lord Mayor wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham 
in 1580, in answer to the expression of the 
Queen’s pleasure that a residence should be” 
provided for the Spanish ambassador, to 
effect that, having secured a house in Fen~ 
church Street, the ambassador disapproved of” 
it, and desired Arundel House, which was’ ~ 
both a nobleman’s mansion and without the ~ 
liberties of London. ty 
There are a large number of interesting | 
entries in this book respecting plays andi 
players, and we find several instances in which 
the Queen and the City authorities were not 
at one. The City objected to plays both om 
religious grounds and on account of the 
danger of infection from the gathering — 
together of large masses of persons, The 
Queen acknowledged the validity of the second 
reason, but would not agree to the first, pro- 
viding that ordinary care was taken to allow 
“such plays only as were fitted to yield honest 
recreation and no example of evil.” On 
April 11, 1582, the Lords-of the Council 
wrote to the Lord Mayor to the effect that as 


‘* Her Majesty sometimes took delight in those 
pastimes; it had been thought not unfit, having 
regard to the season of the year and the clear- 
ance of the city from infection, to allow of — 
certain companies of players in London, partly — 
that they might thereby attain more dexterity 
and perfection, the better to content Her ~ 
Majesty.” 

In 1595 the Lord Mayor found it necessary 
to complain to the Lords of the Council of ~ 
the conduct of the saltpetre men, and ‘“‘re- ~ 
quested that they might be admonished and ~ 
charged to use more discretion and modera- 
tion in the execution of their warrant.” At — 
this time, and until the discovery and impor- — 
tation of Indian nitre, saltpetre was manufac- ~ 
tured from earth impregnated with animal ~ 
excretions, and up to the year 1656 the salt- — 
petre men were empowered to break open all © 
premises, and to dig up the floors of stables ~ 
and even dwelling-houses in order to obtain 
the material. 

In 1621 the Lords of the Council desired ~ 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to put down ~ 
the disorders annually committed by the © 
apprentices at Shrove-tide, and to set a good — 
and strong watch at each of the City gates. — 
Three years after this, James J. gave the Lord 
Mayor a memorandum of the several things he 
was charged tq attend to, among which rq — 
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«the clensing the River of Thames ”? and “the 
repayre of Powles.” : 

There is a notice of a very curious Order in 
Council, touching the use of the ballot, under 
date of September 17,1637. The Court of 
Aldermen had used a ballot-box whereon were 
“written these words Yea, Nay,’”’ as early as 
the year 1576. In Charles the First’s reign 
the use of the ballot began to be looked upon 
as a rebellious proceeding, and 


“the King taking into consideration the mani- 
fold inconveniences that might arise by the 
use of ballotting boxes, of late begun to be 
ractised by some corporations and companies 
bad declared his utter dislike thereof.” 


This order goes on to forbid the use of the 
boxes. 

At the Restoration Charles II. recommended 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council to restore to their former position 
such aldermen as “had been in times past 
removed for their affection to his Majesty.” 
This King does not appear to have recom- 
mended so many of his friends to the various 
City offices as his predecessor, but this may 
be accounted for by the fact that the entries 
in the Remembrancia do not extend further 
than to the fourth year of his reign. To 
those who care for such matters, there is not 
a page of this book which is not full of 
interest. Its production does the greatest 
credit to Messrs. W. H. and H. C. Overall, 
who have favoured their readers with the 
luxury of a full alphabetical Index at the end, 
and many valuable Notes, in the preparation 
of which they received the assistance of Mr. 
Reginald Hanson, who was Chairman of the 
Library Committee in 1876. We trust that 
other public bodies will emulate the action of 
the Common Council of the City of London, 
and give us like Indexes of their records. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








COINS OF THE SPANISH MOORS. 


Tratado de Numismdtica Ardbigo-Espanola. 
Por Don Francisco Codera y Zaidin, 
Catedratico de lengua Arabe en la Uni- 
versidad de Madrid. (Madrid: Murillo.) 


Cecas Ardbigo-Espaiolas. Por Don Fr. 
Codera y Zaidin. (Madrid: Aribau.) 


Errores de varios Numismdticos estranjeros 
al tratar de las Monedas Aribigo-Espanolas 
é impugnacion. Por Don Fr. Codera y 
Zaidin. (Madrid: Aribau.) 


Estudio histérico-critico sobre las Monedas 
de los Abbadies de Sevilla. Publicado en 
el Tomo VI. del Museo Espaitol de Anti- 
giiedades. Por Don Fr. Codera y Zaidin. 
(Madrid: Fortanet.) 


Estudio critico sobre la Historia y Monedas 
de los Hammudies de Malaga y Algeciras. 
Publicado en el Tomo VIII. del Museo 
Espaiiol de <Antigiiedades. Por Don Fr. 
Codera y Zaidin. (Madrid: Fortanet.) 


Titulos y Nombres propios en las Monedas 
Arabigo-Espaiolas. Por Don Fr. Codera y 
Zaidin. (Madrid; Aribau.) 


It may seem absurd to urge the necessity of 
a sub-division of labour in so confined a 
science as Oriental numismatics, which is 
itself only a sub-division of a larger science ; 
but the works named aboye are abundant 





proof of the advantages of the principle. 
Numismatics is in truth a much wider and 
more comprehensive science than it generally 
has the credit of being. In many of its 
branches it is the sole trustworthy foundation 
of accurate history, and in all its branches 
it demands a thorough knowledge of the 
history of a special country or dynasty to 
enable the numismatist to treat coins with 
any success—to attribute them to their true 
strikers, to interpret correctly the various 
data they present, and to extract from them 
fresh aids to the history of the time. 

Oriental coins, since they generally present 
a far greater number of historical data than any 
other series, make an unusually severe demand 
upon the historical learning of the student. 
And of all branches of Oriental numismatics 
that which is concerned with the issues of the 
Moors in Spain is certainly not the least 
exigeant. The vast number of the specimens, 
their wonderfully minute variety—whereby 
scarcely two coins are precisely alike—the 
long series of names, and the coincidence in 
the later part of the coinage of several 
identical names in different dynasties, make 
the task of the arranger and describer of this 
series peculiarly difficult. At the same time, 
the incompleteness of the histories and the ob- 
scurity that envelops the time of anarchy and 
petty kingdoms which succeeded the down- 
all of the Khalifs of Cordova, while adding 
to the difficulties, enhance the attraction of 
the only science that can materially assist the 
historian in dissipating that obscurity. The 
value of coins as historical monuments is so 
obvious in the case of the coinage of the 
Spanish Arabs, and has been so clearly proved 
by important discoveries, confirmations, and 
corrections, that this special section of a 
special division of a branch of antiquities has 
acquired an interest which does not invariably 
attach itself to the study of Oriental numis- 
matics. 

For the last five years we have received 
continuous evidence that this special subject, 
the coinage of the Arabs of Spain, has become 
the property, so to speak, of a competent and 
indefatigable numismatist. Don Francisco 
Codera y Zaidin, Professor of Arabic at 
Madrid, showed his thorough knowledge of 
the subject in his first publication, an essay 
on the mints of the Spanish Moors, which 
appeared in the Revista de Archivos in 1874; 
and in the same year he reviewed and corrected 
the scanty notices of Arabic-Spanish coins 
which other writers had published up to that 
time. His tract on the titles and proper 
names which occur on the coins forms a 
valuable companion to the essay on mints; 
and in its order and completeness, and its 
masterly investigation of the difficult question 
of titleless names and their attribution, this 
treatise may well serve as a model to all who 
are engaged in similar work. Meanwhile, 
two magnificent monographs on the history 
and coins of the two great dynasties of the 
Hammidis of Malaga and Algeciras, and the 
Abbadis of Sevilla, which came out in the 
Museo Espanol de Antigiiedades, showed a 
breadth of research, an historical knowledge, 
and a numismatic instinct (coin collectors 
will know what that is) which at once 
pointed out Don Francisco Codera as the 
supremeauthority on Arabic-Spanish coins, and 
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the one scholar to whom we should look for 
a complete and exhaustive description and 
account of the coinage of the Spanish Arabs. 
This final work he has now given us in the 
Tratado de Numismdtico Ardbigo-Espaiola 
which has just appeared at Madrid. It is 
more than a summary of what is known on 
the subject. It is not only a clear and 
methodical history of the coinage, but also a 
minute description of it. So far as we can 
judge from the coins thus far discovered, no 
further treatise on the Arabic coins of Spain 
will be required, no new arrangement will be 
found necessary. Further “finds” may throw 
light on a few obscure points, and may supply 
some missing links ; but nothing, we imagine, 
will be brought to light which would necessi- 
tate a remodelling of Prof. Codera’s treatise ; 
all new matter would easily find its place in 
new editions or appendixes. 

The author furnishes students of Oriental 
numismatics, not only with a treatise on a 
special branch, but the necessary elements of 
all Arabic numismatics. He starts with the 
statement that to understand and study 
Arabic coins it is not needful to. know 
Arabic, and he is so far right that a great 
deal may be and has been done with a 
very elementary acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, though the numismatist who is not at 
the same time a scholar in his ‘particular 
branch of the science is apt to fall into some 
of the pitfalls which his more learned brother 
escapes. Still it is possible to read and inter- 
pret most Arabic coins without a scholarly 
knowledge of Arabic; and Don Francisco 
Codera supplies at the beginning of his work 
the elements of the language—as the alphabet, 
orthographical signs, numerals, and certain 
constantly recurring formulae—which the 
student must possess before he can attempt 
the coins. Of this introductory section it is 
only necessary to say that it is clear and 
accurate, as becomes a professor of Arabic, 
and to signalise the wisdom of making use of 
Aljamia, or old Castilian written in Arabic 
characters, as a means of familiarising Spanish 
students with the Arabic letters and sounds. 

The work is divided into eight sections— 
(1) The coinage of a.n. 92-100, in Latin or 
bilingual characters; (2) the coins of the 
Amirs and of the earlier Umayyads of Cor- 
dova, 100-300 ; (8) the coins of the Khalifs 
of Cordova, from Abd-er-Rahman ITI. to the 
end, and of the Hammidis who succeeded 
them, a.H. 300-450; (4) the coins of the 
small dynasties, called Kings of Taifas, who 
divided Spain among them after the fall of the 
Khalifs, 415-500; (5) the coins of the Almo- 
ravides (or Murdabits), who conquered these 
small dynasties, &c., a.H. 480-570; (6) 
bilingual issues of Alfonso VIII.; (7) coins 
of the Almohades (Muwahbhids), successors of 
the Murabits; (8) coins of the Beni Nasr of 
Granada. 

In the first section, owing to the hitherto 
unconquerable difficulties of the Latin and 
bilingual coinage, the author’s method is 
least apparent; and the issues of the Amirs 
and Khalifs up to Abd-er-Rahman III. 
present little matter for discussion. “ It is in 
his treatment of the coinage of the later 
Khalifs and the Reyes de Téifas that Don 
Francisco Codera is strikingly successful. 
His arrangement of the coins, description of 
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their characteristics, and the changes they 
underwent, and, above all, his excellent plan of 
tabulating the types, with especial reference 
to the names of Prime Ministers and other 
officers whose names appear on the coins, 
make this part of the work especially valuable. 
The chapter on the lesser dynasties is full of 
new and valuable information; and many 
rare specimens are described, especially of the 
Kings of Tortosa. The notices of the Almo- 
ravides and Almohades labour under the defect 
of being restricted to the Spanish issues of 
those dynasties; but within this limit they 
are excellent, and the account of the petty 
rulers between the two dynasties will be 
found more than ordinarily useful. The book 
ends with a magnificent series of Indexes, 
which add immensely to its value. The in- 
dexes of proper names alone would make it 
essential to all students of the subject, while 
the chronological list of the Mohammadan 
dynasties of Spain is the most complete we 
have seen, and will be always at the numis- 
matist’s hand. It is strange, however, that 
the most obvious necessity of all, an Index of 
Mints, should have been omitted. 

The work is illustrated with twenty-four 
lithographic plates, carefully taken by the 
author by a special process from paper 
impressions. They do not perhaps give the 
look of the coins so closely as photographic 
plates, but they appear almost equally ac- 
curate, and are certainly easier to decipher. 

Don Francisco Codera only professes to 
write an outline of the numismatic history of 
the Arabs in Spain, but he has succeeded 
in giving a detailed account of that coin- 
age, to which little is needed to make it 
quite complete. Further discoveries may 
make the earliest section more satisfactory, 
and the publication of catalogues of the 
chief European museums would render pos- 
sible that complete list of all known coins 
of the Spanish Arabs which is certainly 
wanted among the fine indexes of the book. 
Beyond this, little seems needed to perfect 
it, unless it be some amplification of the 
Almoravide and Almohade sections; for 
example, some mention, not to say explana- 
tion, of the letters that occur beneath 
the areas of the former. A more careful 
revision of the proof-sheets would have 
diminished the rather large number of 
misprints. But some of these seem to arise 
from the author’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the Northern languages of Europe ; and 
the generosity with which he acknowledges 
the services of French, German, Russian, and 
English numismatists must compel us in 
common courtesy to avoid criticising his 
knowledge of the languages in which they 
write. Of serious errors in the book we have 
noticed none, though the interpretation of 
the word read awnoka ya-llah on p. 193 is 
open to debate. 

M. Tiesenhausen has exhausted the subject 
of the coinage of the Eastern Khalifs in the 
greatest numismatic work that Russia, always 
to the front in this matter, has sent forth for 
many years. Don Francisco Codera has now 
rendered a similar service to the numismatics 
of the Western Khalifs of Cordova and their 
successors. If every branch of numismatics 
were treated with equal learning, thorough- 
ness, and method, the corpus of numismatic 





monuments which the Oriental historian is 
sorely in need of would not seem far off. 
But by itself the Zratado de Numismdtica 
Ardabigo-Espanola is a real gain to the numis- 
matist and historian alike. 

St. Lang Poo. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy, author 
of “Dear Lady Disdain,” “ Miss Misan- 
thrope,” &. 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Worthless Laurels. By Emily Carrington. 
8 vols. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Nisida; or, Two Winters in Madeira. 
Edgar Crane. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Hermann: a Novel. By E. Werner, author 
of * Success, and how he won it,” “ Under 
a Charm,” &c. Translated by Helen Keer 
Brown. (Remington & Co.) 


Mr. Justin McCartuy’s novels rank among 
the select few which deserve to be as popular 
a hundred years hence as they are now. Con- 
temporaries welcome them chiefly for the sake 
of plots which, though slight, are always 
interesting, and heroes and heroines in- whose 
fortunes even the most hardened novel reader 
cannot fail to sympathise. Posterity will 
turn to them for the social aspect of our 
time, illustrated by subordinate characters 
each of whom typifies some current whim or 
folly. And, notwithstanding Mr. McCarthy’s 
keen sense of humour, these types are por- 
traits, not caricatures, their outlines being 
sharpened and their tints deepened only to 
such an extent as the true artist permits 
to himself, in compensation for the ab- 
sence from his canvas of the light and 
warmth of life. The plan of Mr. McCarthy’s 
latest novel gives ample scope for such 
studies. ‘Donna Quixote,” otherwise Ga- 
brielle Vanthorpe, a widow before she has 
been three days a wife, sets out on 
life’s journey as the Spanish knight set out 
from La Mancha, resolved to use her sadly 
acquired independence in redressing wrongs 
and protecting the weak. Of course she 
makes grievous mistakes; does some harm 
where she meant to do much good ; and tilts 
with windmills generally. But Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe is so genuine and earnest in her 
efforts to be of use, so sweet-tempered and 
candid when they are defeated, that, her 
schemes for the benefit of others, though 
baffled by their perversity, lead to her own 
ultimate happiness—a result which points an 
obvious and excellent moral. The story of 
Mrs. Vanthorpe’s first protégé, Robert Charl- 
ton, introduces with great power a tragic 
element not often employed by Mr. McCarthy. 
The morbid, super-sensitive, jealous artisan, 
fatally ingenious in self-torment; resenting 
kindness as patronage and indifference as 
contempt ; stiff-necked to his friends, but wax 
in the hands of an unscrupulous woman, is, 
from his first appearance to his last, a finished 
and consistent portrait. But so good a little 
wife as his poor Janet—whose beauty is such 
a trouble to her, and whose simplicity is often 
such a trouble to other people—would not, 
under any provocation, have left him to his 
fate; and the double calamity in which that 
fate is involved is surely a mistake. The 
night of storm which shatters the house in 


By 





Bolingbroke Gardens is vigorously described ; 
but if it was necessary to spare poor Janet 
the knowledge of her husband’s attempt at self. 


destruction, Mr. McCarthy, in the plenitude of 3 


his resources, might have chosen some better way 
Since — 


than burying Charlton in the débris. 


Rigaud disappeared in the ruins of Mrs, — 


Clennam’s old city dwelling, falling houses in — 
fiction have irresistibly recalled that weird — 
Among the women ~ 


and gloomy catastrophe. 
whose missions Gabrielle feels herself called 


upon to. promote are Mrs. Lemuel, “ the © 
traveller,” whose motto is: “ Just cut your 


hair short and dress as a man, and you ma 


go anywhere ; ” her daughter Claudia, the pale, ~ 


eager girl who lives in chambers with two 


friends “ who would in the common parlance © 


of the world be called maid-servants,” pro. 


fesses “‘ Pessimism,” and objects on principle ~ 
to shaking hands ; and Miss Elvin, the aspi- 7 
rant for musical success, whose voice rattles ~ 
the glass drops of Gabrielle’s chandeliers and ~ 
flutters the open leaves of her books, and who is © 
firmly convinced that the world bristles with ~ 


enemies sworn to exclude her from the lyric ~ 


stage. 


The eccentricities of these ladies are ~ 


developed with friendly satire; and for scenes ~ 


of quiet, concentrated humour Mr. McCarthy ~ 


has seldom equalled the Sunday afternoon ~ 
gathering of emancipated women at Claudia’s ~ 


chambers, when she ‘‘ talks to them” about 
her creed; and the meeting at St. James’s 


Hall on behalf of the oppressed colony of 4 


Victorietta, when the tide of Major Leven’s 
philanthropic eloquence is ignominiously inter- 
rupted by the furious Paulina. 
the last and most terrible of Gabrielle’s 
clients. 


Paulina is 


Her tigerish temper and childish 3 


vanity, deliberate treachery and impulses of 4 


futile generosity, combine to form, perhaps, 
the most striking character in the novel. It 
is satisfactory to tind that “ Donna Quixote ” 
does not meet with a masculine Dulcinea del 
Toboso in the person of her chosen lover. 
On the contrary, Clarkson Fielding is a new 


and delightful variety of the genus hero—a ~ 
Bohemian without a single bad quality. So ~ 
we leave the young couple to their happi- 7 
ness, confident that his genial common-sense ~ 


will temper without chilling Gabrielle’s enthu- 
siasm. In the portraits of “ Donna Quixote,” 
“Miss Misanthrope,” and “ Dear Lady Dis- 
dain’ there is a certain family likeness, though 
one that is-no more suggestive of monotony or 
repetition than the resemblance between three 
handsome, clever sisters ; and the ingenuous, 
chivalrous natures of Christmas Pembroke, 
Victor Heron, and Clarkson Fielding have 


the same kinship, and the same delicate 4 


shades of difference. But as a story Donna 


Quixote is a distinct advance on either of its © 
two immediate predecessors, the chief charac- ~ 


ters being more necessary to the development 
of each others’ fortunes and qualities. 
deed, a very little more elaboration would 
have made Paulina succeed in mystifying the 


reader as thoroughly as she hoped to hoax ¢ 


In- E. 


her sister-in-law. But Mr. McCarthy never ~ 


lays much stress on his plots, knowing that 


his chief strength lies higher; and he has 3 
only taken sufficient pains with that of Donna — 


Quixote to show us what he could do “an’ © 


add 


he would.” It is scarcely necessary to 


that there is not a dull chapter in the whole S 


three volumes. 
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Worthless Laurels is not likely to be pro- 
ductive of any description of laurels to the 
author. We first find the heroine, Ehren- 
gard, living with her mother, Lady Wrighton 
—whose habit of looking at her “with a 
feeble momentary expression of intensity” 
must have been rather irritating—in the old 
house on the cliff, where the wind does a 

+ deal of business, becoming “an angry 
child,” the “voice of the dreadful world,” 
and sundry other uncomfortable things. 
Ehrengard is an imaginative, romantic girl, 
who, on her seventeenth birthday, tells 
her mother that she craves to ‘‘ know the fire 
of life” and “ride over the high raging 
waves of its storms.’’ In this twofold quest 
Ehrengard escapes to the home of her 
aunt, Mrs. Kingsley, “ in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle-on-Tyne,”’ where her 
brother George is writing tragedies and, we 
are somewhat vaguely told, reading for “ the 
University ” with his uncle. Here Ehrengard 
suddenly develops into one of the rudest 
and most flippant young persons to be met with 
even in these days of ill-behaved heroines. She 
grins and “ gurgles,” treads on people's corns, 
bursts into tears and laughter at inconvenient 
seasons, and freely ‘‘ chaffs”’ her brother and 
his friends. ‘The influence of locality prob- 
ably had something to do with this trans- 
formation ; for a literary party, also appar- 
ently “in the neighbourhood of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne’’—though the chapter is headed 
“A Dinner in Brobdingnag ”—is described 
as an assemblage of great poets and popular 
authoresses, who sneer at and quarrel with 
each other, go to sleep during a ¢éte-d-téte, 
take too much wine, and generally misconduct 
themselves. But what can be expected from 
a coterie presided over by an_ aesthetic 
baronet who, when the gentlemen at last tear 
themselves away from “ the decanter,” thus 
addresses the party in the drawing-room ?— 


“* Ladies,’ said Sir John, poking the already 
excellent fire in the true spirit of British 
hospitality, ‘I have a proposal to make which 
I am vain enough to think will meet with 
general approval. The great singer Grigio is 
coming with a “en Italian opera company 
next week, and I am very wishful for us to 
make a party to hear her. I hope I may count 
a, the pleasure of the company of all pre- 
sent,’” 


Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley decline this elegant 
invitation out of regard for the cloth of the 
former, who is a clergyman. But they 
conveniently leave home at this juncture, so 
Ehrengard and George, accompanied by a Mr. 
Tom Green, who is “easy and eloquent with 
ladies of the barmaid class,” but in other 
company “‘unable to say ‘bo!’ to the pro- 
verbial goose,” pay a clandestine visit to the 
theatre, and fall madly in love with the prima 
donna, Into this lady’s presence Miss 
Wrighton makes her way, on the pretext of 
asking her to “ autograph some photographs.” 
She is so astounded, however, at finding 
Mdme. Grigio short and dark, whereas the 
Marguerite of the previous night had 
appeared tall and fair, that, when “a 
im outline of a black silk dress” looms 
through the mist before her astonished eyes, 
Ehrengard’s head makes “a paralytic move- 
ment of its own accord” by way of greeting. 
From this unpromising introduction springs 





a close friendship; and when by Lady 
Wrighton’s sudden death the brother and 
sister are reduced to “ penury” on “ £200 
a-year between them,” owing to the presumed 
existence of a scapegrace brother, in whose 
absence the bulk of the family property cannot 
be touched, Mdme. Grigio urges the young 
couple to go to London. One word from her 
induces the editor of The Present to offer 
George, unseen, unknown, untried, ‘“ five 
pounds an essay’’ for a series of monthly 
translations from the German ; and she finds 
him four large, handsome first-floor rooms in 
the corner house of a “ nice-looking terrace ” 
commanding “a view across Regent’s Park”’ 
for twenty pounds a year—after which no one 
will doubt that she was a clever woman. 
But London is in many ways a synonym for 
Utopia to these fortunate young people. 
When Zhe Present, in which George is 
writing the leading serial, smashes up, not 
only does the proprietor “ offer suitable com- 
pensation ” to his staff, but a noble publisher 
accepts George’s half-printed novel for 
“ £300 and a percentage on the profits.” It 
is well that the name and address of this 
princely being are not disclosed, or what 
crowds of aspirants would besiege his doors! 
It gives an unpleasant flavour to what would 
otherwise be a harmlessly silly book when 
Mdme. Grigio’s husband turns out to be 
George’s worthless brother, afraid to claim the 
title and estates because of a youthful felony— 
George himself throughout the book cherishing 
a hopeless passion for his sister-in-law. Finally 
Mdme. Grigio, her child, and her husband die ; 
George becomes a confirmed old bachelor ; 
and Ehrengard marries Tom Green, who, 
having found a “ long-lost uncle” in Australia, 
comes home with a new name and a “ pot of 
money.” In spite of these absurdities there 
is some promise in Worthless Laurels. If 
the author will study the rules of grammar, 
and acquire some knowledge of the ways 
of society, she may produce a_ book 
worth reading. There is pathos in Lady 
Wrighton’s dying care for her absent children, 
and genuine feeling in that strong affection 
between the brother and sister which no sharp 
words or daily cares can shake. ~ 


In Misida there is neither promise nor 


pathos. It maintains a dead level of hopeless 
commonplace. To wade through its 296 
closely printed pages is like— 
‘** Dipping buckets into empty wells 
And growing gray in drawing nothing up.” 

Of the style, one sentence will afford a fair 
specimen: “She was painfully conscious of 
her defects, and a sense of her deficiencies 
often made her shy and awkward in society.” 
We can only conceive one contingency 
in which Jisida might be of use. If 
some head of a family have a daughter 
afflicted with an unappeasable appetite for 
fiction—any and every kind of fiction—to 
the disregard of solid studies, let him ad- 
minister Visida, forbidding the patient to lay 
it down till finished. Long before the dose has 
been swallowed she will clamour for Mrs. Mark- 
ham, and hunger and thirst for Mangnall’s 
Questions. The experiment may be tried 
with perfect safety, for there is no sort of 
harm in the book, its one or two strong 
situations being treated in so tame a manner 
that they are quite innocuous, and a lady 





who, in our hearing, pronounced Miss Alcott’s 
stories “too sensational” might fearlessly 
read Wisida. In fact, its intention is excel- 
lent, as it describes by what patient practice 
of daily duties and little kindnesses a homely, 
unprepossessing girl rises to the position of 
earthly providence to all her family and 
friends. 


Hermann in its English dress belongs to 
the class of novels, neither good nor bad, 
whose raison d’étre it is difficult to assign. 
There is material enough in the plot, telling 
how the murder of a steward is “ atoned for” 
by the proud young son of the criminal marry- 
ing the beautiful daughter of the victim, to 
make an interesting magazine story; but it 
does not benefit by expansion. A love affair 
between a haughty countess and a perfectly 
worthless young artist ekes out the slight 
materials on which this sketch is built. ‘The 
secret of the murder is disclosed by the 
opportune bursting of a box, which, like the 
immemorial stage picture-frame, reveals an 
important document “squeezed in between 
the wood and the leather lining;” and five 
pages are filled with Gertrud’s emotions on 
making the discovery. The translation is 
fluent but colourless, and such verbosities as 
“she was necessitated thereby to look after 
the children the whole day’’ are not infre- 
quent. As the last chapter begins with “ the 
approach of Christmas heralded by 
a heavy fall of snow,’ Hermann may claim to 
rank among seasonable stories. 

S. R. TownsHenD MAyER. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A Woman’s Patience. By Emma J. Worboise. 
(James Clarke and Co.) A one-vyolume novel, 
and a very interesting one, which appears in a 
neat, unpretentious form. It tells the story so 
common in modern civilisation of the wife 
married for money, or some other reason than 
love, and then given over recklessly to a slow 
starvation of heart. Constance Lauriston, the 
manufacturer’s daughter, who is taught every 
hard lesson that neglect, contempt, and cruel 
carelessness can teach her, rises out of them 
strong enough by her patience and enduring 
love to save her husband, whom she appears to 
think better worth saving than the reader is 
inclined todo. The book is thoroughly inter- 
esting from beginning to end, though it lacks 
the finer touches of culture; but there is much 
of life that is lived without fine touches, and 
there must be some to write of it. The char- 
acters of Constantine Walker and his wife, and 
of the unprincipled Lady Battledown, are 
drawn with much decision. 


The Tapestry Room: aChild’s Romance. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan.) This delight- 
ful ‘‘ Romance” is more after the style of the 
Cuckoo Clock than Mrs. Molesworth’s more 
realistic stories of Carrots and Grandmother Dear. 
It deals with the marvellous adventures of a 
sweet little French girl and a dreamy little 
English boy, whose combined imaginations 
lead them into the Wonder-land depicted on 
some old tapestry that hangs in the little 
boy’s bedroom. Mrs. Molesworth always pro- 
vides thoroughly healthy food for a child’s 
imagination, and sbe never spoils the flayour 
of it by offering a common-sense dish at the 
end of the banquet explaining that all the rest 
was mere flimsy fancy. This is what children 
greatly dislike. But in The Tapestry Room 
there is just enough of reality mixed up with 
the fiction to give a greater zest to both. For 
instance, it was a great stroke of art to make 
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the real old raven, the prime mover in all the 
enchantment, actually missing from his accus- 
tomed haunts the morning after he had said 
good-bye to them impressively in Fairyland. 


‘*¢A strange thing has happened,’ said Jeanne’s 
father the next day. ‘Old Dudu, the raven, has 
disappeared. He is nowhere to be found since 
yesterday afternoon. I feel quite sorry; he has 
been in the family so long—how long, indeed, I 


should be afraid to say, for my father remembered 
him as a child.’ 


‘* The children looked at each other. 

‘*¢ Dudu has gone,’ they said, softly. 

- a " We shall have no more stories,’ whispered 
ugh, 

Pe Nor fairy adventures,’ said Jeanne, 

‘** He may come back again,’ said Hugh. 

‘**T think not,’ said Jeanne, shaking her smooth 
little black head. ‘Don’t you remember, Cheri, 
what he said about not wishing to stay here longer.’ 

*** And he said good-bye,’ added Hugh, sadly ; 

I fear he will not come back.’ ” 
But the book ends with an intimation that, 
peeve he may be induced some day to do so. 
f he ever should, we hope to be among the 
fortunate young folk who haye the benefit of 
his wisdom. 


Mr. Ascott Hoper’s books are sure to give 
pleasure to those for whom they are intended, 
and boys and girls will welcome Spindle Stories 
(Routledge) these holidays. They will learn to 
discover from them that in their old friends the 
nursery rhymes ‘‘ more is meant than meets the 
ear.” It is something to be able to recount 
the previous history of the celebrated four-and- 
twenty blackbirds, or te be able to dwell with 
satisfaction on the moral virtues of the Jill who 
accompanied her more seifish brother Jack on 


on expedition to the top of a certain 
hill. 


Cart. MAyNE RED needs no introduction. 
The title of the present year’s volume, Gaspar the 
Gaucho (Routledge), speaks for itself. Of 
course it is full of those marvellous adventures, 


seenpes, and rescues which delight the souls of 
oys. 


Eyebright, by Susan Coolidge (Routledge), is 
a pleasant American story well suited for a 
present to agirl. The young heroine has the 
disadvantage of having an invalid mother and a 
rather useless father. The invalid mother dies 
in the middle of the book, and the useless father 
is drowned near the end. But Eyebright is 
always equal to the occasion, and bears the 
burden on her young shoulders bravely. 


Mr. MAocFARLANE’s Life of Napoleon Bona- 
gorse (Routledge) gives us the life of the 

mperor in a single volume. It is, on the whole, 
as fair an account of the man and his work as 
can be expected from a writer who does not 
appear to have consulted M. Lanfrey. The 
illustrations could hardly be worse than they are. 

From the Hand and Heart office we have 
received The Fireside, the yearly volume of the 
gonial magazine conducted by the Rey. O. Bul- 
lock, which is in pleasant type, and contains a 
delightful series of art studies from Landseer 
and some illustrations of Old London among its 
other attractions. We have Home Words for 
Heart and Hearth, a magazine also edited by 
Mr. Bullock, and enlivened by a good story 
from that most popular writer, Mrs. Marshall. 
The Day of Days and The Way Home are publi- 
cations intended for Sunday, edited by the same 
diligent hand, which has also found_time to edit 
a little sketch of The Home Life of the Prince 
Consort, containing well-chosen quotations from 
his letters, and giving a succinct account of the 
events of his life, which will be interesting to 
many who have not access to the larger memoir. 


From the Sunday School Union we have an 
admirable volume of the magazine called Kind 
Words, which the children delight in, and which 
has a special attraction for boys this year in the 





good serial story called “The Boy who Sailed 
with Blake,” from the pen of Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston. The same Union sends us some 
brightly bound and attractive-looking works 
which will be sure to gain readers. The Child’s 
Own Magazine is full of pretty pictures and 


short stories. My Cousin and I is @ clever 


American story by the author of The Gates 
Ajar, Tregarvon is a somewhat improbable tale 
of smugglers on the Cornish coast, Young Heads 
on Old Shoulders is a very amusing volume of 
stories for boys by Ascott Hope. Wecan barely 
mention Oakhurst Manor, by Annette Lyster ; 
Fifty Years in Sandbourne, a sketch, by Cecilia 
Lushington; The Vacant Chair and Barton 
Ferris, a Tale of Village Life and Work, by 
Benjamin Clarke. The last named contains a 
beautiful quotation from George Eliot, whom 
the author speaks of as having ‘“‘done more 
than any other to throw a halo of interest round 
our provincial life.” 

Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom ( Das 
Nibelungenlied”). By Lydia Hands. With 
fourteen wood engravings by J. Schnorr. 
(Griffith and Farran.) It must always be a 
difficult task to present anything so character- 
istically German as the Nibelungenlied in a 
translation, and we feel doubtful as to the 
expediency of doing it for young readers. The 
tragedy of Criemhild is too sad for them; it is 
not the tragedy of circumstance but of char- 
acter, and no youthful experience will have any 
sympathy with it. As Prof. Max Miiller says: 
“The key-note of the whole poem of the 
Nibelunge, such as it was written down at the 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, is ‘sorrow after joy.’ This 
is the fatal spell against which all the heroes 
are fighting, and fighting in vain.” This is not 
a subject which we should choose for the young, 
but the authoress of Golden Threads has softened 
it as much as possible, and made into a connected 
story the involved and entangled incident of 
Brunhild’s secret and Criemhild’s yengeance. 
The beginning is written with much freedom 
and grace, but, probably from the difficulties of 
the plot, the style falls off towards the end. 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Carlyle, and the 
authoress acknowledges the obligation she lies 
under to his “ beautiful essay, which first drew 
her attention tothe poem.” Itis chiefly growa- 
up readers who will feel grateful to her for 
having put the incidents of the poem within 
their reach in such a readable form, and will 
feel that she has accomplished a very difficult 
task with a fair measure of success, so far as 
they are concerned. Schnorr yon Carolsfeld has 
decorated the walls of five rooms in the new 
Royal Palace at Munich with frescoes from the 
Nibelungenlied. He has also illustrated a 
German édition de luxe of the same poem, and 
his characteristic pictures give force and value 
to the present work, which is in a beautiful form, 

Corner Town Chronicles. By Kathleen Knox. 
(Griffith and Farran.) There is nothing in this 
book so delightful as one of Miss Knox’s 
former stories of the little girl who was too 
fond of strawberry jam; there is rather too much 
feeling and sentiment about these chronicles to 
make them thoroughly acceptable to children, 
but they are very graceful and pretty, especially 
the stories called ‘‘ Under the Rainbow” and 
**The Star Flower.” The illustrations are ex- 
ceptionally ugly. 

Little Hinges. By Madeline Bonavia Hunt. 
(Cassell.) This isa charming story for children, 
reprinted, we think, from that most successtul 
and child-delighting magazine, Litte Folks. 
The story setsforth in a very pretty way the 
unconscious part which little children often 
play in the lives of older people. And the 
children, who are the means of getting their 
elders into serious troubles and out of them, are 
all the time so delightfully natural and true to 
themselves that we get thoroughly interested 


in their fortunes. ‘‘ Charlie” will be a favourite 
in every nursery she enters, and the popularity 
of Little Hinges will not be a passing one. 


Tales of Old Thule. Oollected and illustrated — 
by J. Moyr Smith. (Chatto and Windus.) These — 
are eight fairy tales of the genuine fai type, 
full of marvellous surprises and old-world magic, — 
The best of the tales is ‘Rollo and the Magic © 
Sword,” which is told with the “simple © 
strength of an old legend. ‘‘The Sandals of © 
Hermod” is also good, and sounds like a 
Northern saga. Most of the stories are given © 
from old sources, but it is a pity that the © 
children are not more definitely borne in mind © 
in the preparation of a volume of fairy tales, 
A little more care would have made Tales of Old ~ 
Thule a capital book for them; as it is, several © 
of the stories are delightful, but a caution is — 
necessary about one or two. 


Jimmy's Cruise in the Pinafore. By Louisa — 
M. Alcott. (Sampson Low and Oo.) Jimmy 
isa little boy who turns an honest penny in © 
company with other children by acting Pinafore — 
—an idea which has been taken hold of by a © 
London company, and is to be one of the rival © 
attractions to the pantomime. The storyisa ~ 
short one; but there are several much better © 
ones in the volume, which is full of proofs that — 
Miss Alcott’s charm of writing has not di- — 
minished. The stories are not all for children, © 
though they would understand most of them; — 
but their elders may learn a good lesson from 
‘« What a Shovel Did,” and old and young will 
both like ‘‘ What Becomes of the Pins.” 


Workman and Soldier: a Tale of Paris. By 
James F. Cobb. (Griffith and Farran.) This 
isa story of Paris during the siege and rule of 
the Commune, written apparently to point out 
the danger of Communistic tendencies ; but a 
closer knowledge of the subject is needed than 
the author shows in this story before he can 
expect it to have much influence on the opinions 
of those for whom it is written. Such asentence 
as the following shows the spirit and much of 
the object of the book :— 

‘* We have already hinted that Louis was slightly 
imbued with the prevalent democratic ideas ; but 
he was a good honest workman, he esteemed and 
respected his employer, and had no great faith in 
the absurd opinions of the Socialists and Com- 
munists.” 

The sequence of events is accurately given, but 
the story lacks reality and power, and it treats 
of events which are still too fresh in our minds 
to make them easy to be treated with due effect 
in fiction. The best part of the story, perhaps, is 
that which deals with the Bréton peasant Pierre. 


The Royal Umbrella. By Major Alfred Har- 
court. (Griffith and Farran.) Thisisa farcical 
fairy tale, the fun of which consists largely in 
the comic names given to the characters. We 
have King Rumolchap, Oount Politeun, and 
Dustypanner, the lady-help, with many more 
of the same description who are connected with 
the loss, search for, and subsequent recovery of ~ 
the royal umbrella. 


Will Weatherhelm. By William H. 8. King- ~ 
ston. (Griffith and Farran.) This is a new — 
and enlarged edition of one of Mr. Kingston’s ~ 
admirable sea-stories for boys, which are always 
healthy and manly. ‘‘The Yarn of an Old © 
Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures” — 
is the sort of subject which the boy-mind de- ~ 
lights in, and there is enough reading in Will — 
Weatherhelm to occupy many days of the © 
Christmas holidays. 

Silly Peter, By William Morris. (Griffith 
and Farran.) A somewhat diffuse fairy tale, 
calling itself truly “A Queer Story of a Daft 
Boy, a Prince, and a Miller’s Daughter.” f 

St. Nicolas Eve, and other Tales. By Mary ~ 





C. Rowsell. (Griffith and Farran.) A volume 
of exciting and yery well-written stories, but ~ 
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not for children, as the title and cheerful 
crimson binding might lead us to expect. The 
stories are all interesting, but ‘‘ Trevarthon’s 
Doom” and ‘‘Abbot’s Crag” are in some ways 

owerful, and have a weird horror about them. 

t is rather a painful anti-climax that Tre- 
yarthon’s doom should be brought about by a 
crab, but there is considerable force in the way 
the story is told. The plot of St. Nicolas’ Eve 
itself is unnatural, but it is a pretty sketch of 
French life. 


Kitty and Bo. By A. T. (Griffith and 
‘Farran.) This is the story of two little friends 
.of five and four years old. Itis told with great 
simplicity and with keen appreciation of the 
‘beauty of child-life. As far as possible, the 
“writer has kept to the imitation of baby 
language, which has a curious and almost in- 
vyvariable charm for child readers. Bo is a 
delightful little boy with a great love for a big 
‘doll called Jeremiah, which fills the place of 
‘brother and sister to him. The scene in which 
ihe first goes across the road to tea with his new 
friend Kitty and sees Jeremiah is delightful. 
‘The story of the supposed death and nearly 
‘accomplished burial of Jeremiah is perhaps a 
little questionable; at least it is not well to 
direct the childish mind more than is necessary 
tto ‘the long black box,” and ‘‘the hiding 
underground ;” and Bo’s grief for his favourite 
makes the sadness of parting very real to the 
little reader. The writer evidently means her 
book for children, and therefore it would have 
been better to think about what was good for 
them than what would amuse grown-up 
readers; but children delight in Kitty and Bo 
until the end, when they strongly resent their 
sudden deaths. There are many poetical touches 
throughout the whole story, but the style needs 
a restraining hand, and the author’s next work 
will probably be an advance, though it can 
scarcely be more charming than Kitty and Bo. 


Norstone ; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. 
Hattersley. (Griffith and Farran.) This is an 
unreal story told in a sentimental and affected 
way. Oan anyone picture a school-boy dis- 
covering a long-lost father and introducing him 
thus to his schoolfellows >—‘‘ Boys, Lord Men- 
teith, my father ; papa, my old school-mates and 
friends.” The story has a good moral, and there 
is no lack of incident, but the style is sadly 
against its interest. 


The Broken Looking-glass ; or, Mrs. Dorothy 
Cope’s Recollections of Service. By Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth. (Seeley.) This little story is by 
the same author as Ministering Children, a book 
that met with much approval from the readers for 
whom it wasintended. The present work seems 
to have been written for the edification and in- 
struction of domestic servants, not in their 
practical duties of cooking and house cleaning, 
but in the higher virtues of humility, obedience, 
and godliness. Mrs. Dorothy Cope, who relates 

er experiences, is the ideal type of a good, 
faithful, old-fashioned servant. But the “old 
order changeth ” in this even more than in most 
things, and we are afraid modern servants are 
not very likely to care for her wise and pious 
instructions. It is to be feared, too, that the 
mistresses who may read her story, while 
lamenting over the fact that no such treasures 
are to be found nowadays, will fail to see that 
it is partly their own fault, the element of love 
asa motive force being left out quite as much 

y them as it is by their servants. 

Little Rosebud’s Picture Book. Little Poppy’s 

Picture Book. (Routledge.) Two gay little 

ks made upfout of a number of illustrations 
that have done service in other volumes. Some 
of them seem to belong to an illustrated Shak- 
spere. Children, however, will like them none 
the less on this account. Only a line or two of 
etterpress is given in explanation of each 
picture, 





The House and its Furniture. (Ward, Lock and 
Co.) This cheap little book is really what it 
professes to be, ‘‘A Common-Sense Guide” in 
the matters of building, buying, draining, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating our houses. 
The advice given on these important subjects 
is conveyed in plain language, without techni- 
calities of expression, so that everyone can under- 
stand it, and many persons will be likely to find 
it extremely useful. The information regarding 
leases, landlords, repairs, agreements, fixtures, 
&c., is just what householders often require to 
know, butare seldom sure about. The advice 
also as to choosing localities, proper building 
materials, arrangement of rooms, thickness of 
wall, and modes of ventilation and heating is all 
excellent, but we cannot say quite as much for 
the instructions about furnishing. Here the 
writer, whom we should judge to be an 
architect, seems less acquainted with his 
subject, and is too much given to recommend- 
ing ans articles to be procured only from 
specified firms. 


Chit-chat by Puck: Tea-time Tales for Young 
Little Folks and Young Old Folks. From the 
Swedish of Richard Gustafsson, by Albert 
Alberg. (Sonnenschein.) We owe much grati- 
tude to Mr. Alberg, himself, we fancy, a Swede, 


‘for introducing to English children these fairy 


tales of his countryman. In brightness of 
fancy and delicateness of treatment, they will 
compare with those of the renowned Danish 
story-teller, Hans Andersen. Each little tale 
may be described as a miniature idyll from fairy- 
land, with a moral that all can appreciate. It 
may seem ungracious to add that the style of 
the translator is occasionally stiff, as of one 
wearing an alien garb. The numerous illus- 
trations by Mary Sibree, and the attractions of 
the binder’s art, worthily adorn a book which is 
sold at a marvellously low price. 








NOTES AND. NEWS. 


Messrs. NEWMAN AND Oo. are about to publish 
a new tragedy by Mr: R. H. Horne entitled 
Laura Dibalzo. The principal scenes are laid 
in Naples during the reign of King Bomba, 
who figures in the tragedy as an arch-bigot 
and tyrant. Many of the characters, says Mr. 
Horne in his Preface, ‘‘ are portraits, the faith- 
fulness of which will easily be recognised by 
those readers who are conversant with the 
history of Naples during the time in question.” 
The work is dedicated to ‘‘the Illustrious 
Memory of Washington, and to the equally 
pure Patriotic Names of Kosciusko, Kossuth, 
Mazzini, and Garibaldi.” 

Messrs. C. KEGAN Pavt Anp Oo. will publish 
about the end of January England under Lord 
Beaconsfield: a Political History of Six Years 
Srom the End of 1873 to the Beginning of 1880, by 
Mr. P. W. Olayden. The work is a very 
complete history of the foreign and domestic 
politics of the British empire, which Mr. 
Olayden’s. connexion with the London press 
gives him great facilities for writing: It will 
be in one large octavo volume. 

Mr. BucHANAN’s poem Justinian, which 
appears in the forthcoming Contemporary Review, 
and contains about 800 lines, is the story of a 
Haeckelite professor, who brings up a child 
without religious ideas of any kind. From 
this child, Justinian, the poem takes its name. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Davies, author 
of Bible English, is well advanced with his 
collection of words omitted or negligently treated 
by our standard dictionaries. Though not 
attempting to deal with etymologies, it will con- 
tain quotations of special value for illustrating 
a word’s history. Latham has the verb to 
‘storm ” (a town), with quotations from Dryden 
and Pope; Richardson only cites the latter. It 
seemed, therefore, well worth whiie to adduce a 





passage from Howell in which he says that this 
expression, together with ‘‘ plunder”: and the 
familiar use of “that once abominable word 
‘excise’” came in at the time of the Great 
Rebellion. Some of Mr. Davies’ quotations 
will contain false etymologies once more or less 
current. He cites Richardson as saying, in the 
erson of Lovelace, that familiar letter-writing 
is ‘‘ writing from the heart” (without those 
fetters prescribed by method or study), as the 
very word cor-respondent implied! Altogether, 
Mr. Davies’ collection promises to be of con- 
siderable value to the English student. 


Ir is stated that the young Maharaja of Udai- 
pur, the acknowledged head of the princes of 
Rajputana, has ordered all official business in 
his principality to be conducted in Sanskrit, 
which has hitherto been as much a dead 
language in India as Latin in Italy. 


Messrs. Marcus WARD AND Co. will pub- 
lish immediately after Christmas a volume of 
poems by the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, the 
writer of the words of several well-known 
songs. The volume is entitled Gaslight and Stars. 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford have undertaken to publish the Leofric 
Missal, one of the MS. treasures in the Bodleian 
Library and one of the few surviving specimens 
of the Liturgy of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The volume will be under the editorship of the 
Rev. F. E. Warren, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


Mr. Wit11am B. Scott has given to the 
British Museum his unique fragments of 
Wager’s interlude of the Cruell Debtter, 1566, 
which he allowed the New Shakspere Society 
to reprint in their Transactions for 1877. 


THE January number of the London Quarterly 
Review will contain an article by Mr. Townshend 
Mayer on ‘‘ The Victim of the Falk Laws.” 


Two gift-book stories for the family are 
announced by Messrs. W. B. Whittingham and 
Co.—Jemima: a Tale of English Home-Life, Gy 
Adelaide ; and a re-issue of Won by Waiting, a 
tale opening with the Siege of Paris, by Edna 
Lyall. 

Mrs. Macquorp’s new novel, In the Sweet 
Spring-Time, in three volumes, will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Ir is reported that M. Tourguenief, who pro- 
posed passing the winter in Russia for the 
purpose of studying the state of affairs and of 
public opinion in his native country, has re- 
ceived an intimation from high quarters which 
has compelled him to give up the project. 


Tue first number of a new weekly periodical, 
the Troubadour, appeared on Tuesday last. 
Journals succeed journals, as one crop of leaves 
follows another, only their succession is too 
often of a barren nature. The new candidate 
for journalistic success proposes to unite with 
information about all that concerns art, in the 
widest meaning of the word, literary articles, 
tales, poems, and other more or less original 
contributions. There is room for such a paper, 
and if it can amuse without wounding it will 
deserve encouragement. 


AN interesting memorial work, to be entitled 
A Review of Russian Scientific Travelsand Expe- 
ditions during the Reign of the Present Czar, is 
being prepared by Russian naturalists and 
members of the Geographical Society. It is 
designed to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the accession of the Emperor 
Alexander II., which occurs on February 19 
(March 2), 1880. 


The Living Epistle; or, the Influence © 
Christian Character, is the title of a new boo 
announced by Messrs. W. B. Whittingham 
and Oo. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Oo, have issued an 
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extremely full and accurate catalogue of leading 
books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on Assyria 
and Assyriology, and it seems for the present to 
supersede other bibliographical lists on these 
subjects. 


Srupents of Hebrew will appreciate the 
beautifully printed and handy edition of the 
Psalms without points published by the Claren- 
don Press. We need hardly say that it has 
none of those drawbacks which we had regret- 
fully to point out in a recent publication of 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe. A similar edition of the 
Book of Isaiah would be very useful; the 
Pealms and Isaiah would not make too thick a 
volume if bound together. 

WE understand that the third volume of 
Homer’s Odyssey, containing books xiii. to 
xxiy., edited by Dr. Hayman, is in the press, 
and will be published by Mr. D. Nutt early in 
the coming year. The volume includes the 
results of the original collation of two MSS. in 
the Bodleian, one in C. 0. C. Library, Cambridge, 
and four in the British Museum—only one of 
them, it is said, having been collated before. 
The editio princeps Flor. and the ed. Rom. have 
also been collated; and the collations of J. La 
Roche, extending to fourteen MSS. in one 
English and various foreign libraries, have been 
included, thus securing for the text a larger 
critical basis than has hitherto been attempted. 
The recent foreign editions of Pierron and 
Kirchhoff, as well as all ancient scholiastic 
sources, have been consulted, and the Preface will, 
we believe, carry further the question of the 
antiquity of the Homeric text as known to Plato, 
with special reference to the animadversions of 
Prof. F. A. Paley. Each page of this volume 
will consist of text with marginal references to 
illustrative passages, records of various readings, 
and a commentary both exegetical and critical. 


Mr. Eastwick, whose Handbook to Southern 
India was recently reviewed in the ACADEMY, 
is now paying a visit to Goa and the South 
Muhratta country of Bombay with a view to the 
eompilation of a companion volume. 


For the Cambridge Local Examinations held 
last week there were entered 6,738 candidates— 
4,017 boys and 2,721 girls. There were eighty- 
five ‘‘ centres.” Thus the examination mania 
spreads apace. The time cannot be far distant 
when we shall consist of only two classes— 
examiners and examinates, the latter probably 
the happier, for how the shoulders of the former 
are to bear their increasing burdens is a curious 

roblem. From John o’ Groat’s House to 

and’s End will be one long examination- 
room, with tables as ‘‘perpetual” as at a 
Homeric feast. A lively prospect ! 


AT a general meeting of the Psychological 
Society of Great Britain, held on the 20th inst., 
it was resolved that the society should be dis- 
solved at the close of the present year. 


THE publishers announce the appearance in a 
few days of part ii. of the Schweizer-Geschichte 
of Prof. Hidber, of Bern. It is now a year since 
the first part was published. 


M. Guimet is to edit, and M. Ernest Leroux 
to publish, a Revue de U' Histoire des Religions. 


Mr. H. J. Matruews, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, has reprinted from the Brighton College 
Magazine a memorial notice of the late George 
Long. His pupils and his admirers (for the two 
terms are co-extensive) will here find an adequate 
sketch both of the man and of his literary 
labours. He left his books to the Brighton 
Library, which we hope will observe his own 
maxim: ‘‘A humane man takes care of his 
beast, and a man who has the humanities takes 
care of his books.” 


THE second part of Phillip Stubbes’s Ana- 
tomy of the Abusesin England in 1583, which 
Mr. Furniyall has in the press for the New 





Shakspere Society, contains a most amusing 
sketch of a visit to a barber’s shop of the period. 
One can fancy Shakspere’s smile on being asked 
whether he wanted his beard trimmed so as to 
make him look fierce to his enemies or pleasant 
to his friends, and whether his moustachioes were 
to be twirled up to his ears or not; having his 
face ‘* bossed” with the lather of sweet balls, 
his head washed with fragrant waters and rubbed 
with warm soft towels, the pay left to his honour 
—in order that it might be a double fee—his 
cloak brushed, and the blessing of God invoked 
on him when he left theshop. The finest fellows 
under the sun are our English barbers, says 
Phillip Stubbes, and they stop men growing 
‘‘ onglissom,” and monsters, wearing their hair 
all over their faces. 


Messrs. W. H. anp O. H. Morrison, of 
Washington, are to publish a History of the 
United States under the Constitution, by James 
Schouler, of the Boston bar, in the compilation 
of which Mr. Schouler has had the advantages 
of the Congressional Library and the libraries 
of Boston and elsewhere, with access to the 
public archives and fresh private materials. 


Messrs. 8.°C. Griaas AND Co., of Chicago, 
have nearly ready their long-promised edition 
of The Younger Edda, sometimes called Snorre’s 
Edda, or the Prose Edda, with an Introduction, 
notes, and a full glossary and complete Index 
by Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson. 


THe Rev. Samuel Murch has compiled a 
handbook for teachers and ministers, -entitled 
The Teacher's Parables: an Exposition of the 
Parables of our Lord. It is included in Messrs. 
W. B. Whittingham and OCo.’s list of new 
publications. 


M. ALEXANDRE DvuMaAs is said to be engaged 
on a comedy in which one of the characters will 
be a contemporary Tartuffe. 


A new weekly journal, To-Day, will be 
published on January 3, 1880, by Messrs. E. 
Marlborough and Co., 51 Old Bailey, E.C. It 
will contain a variety of news under the head of 
‘‘ By the Way ;” aseries of articles on important 
questions by independent writers; the first ofa 
series of ‘‘ True Stories ;”’ and the first number 
of a serial story embodying facts of {some con- 
sequence with regard to Russia. 


Tne funds of the London Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework, 184 West- 
minster Bridge Road, have just received a 
welcome addition in a donation of £80 from the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The vacation begins 
after the examination on December 20 next. 
The Lent term begins about January 15. 


At the last meeting of the Historische Verein 
of Bern, which was held on December 13, and 
attended by a large number of the members of 
the Federal Assembly, an important contribution 
to the history of the Thirty Years’ War was 
read by the president, Dr. Aug. von Gonzenbach. 
It took the form of a lecture on the Swiss 
deputation to the Peace Congress of Miinster 
and Osnabriick. The lecturer made vse of new 
and hitherto unemployed documents from Swiss 
archives and collections, principally of the 
writings of Major-Gen. Ludwig von Erlach, 
of Kastelen, who had been commandant of 
Breisach, and especially of his correspondence 
with Leftbre, of Caumartin, the French ambas- 
sador at Solothurn. 


Tue first number of a new politico-economical 
monthly in the German and French languages 
will appear in Ziirich on January 1, 1880, under 
the editorship of Herr Ottiker. It will be 
entitled Der Schweizerische Volkswirth and 
L’ Economiste Suisse, 


Sermonic Fancy-Work, a little volume of 


papers on nursery rhymes by the Rey. John 
Paul Ritchie, of St. Helens, which is out of 





print, is about to be re-issued by Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham and Co. in a new form. 


THE University of Bern is increasing in popu- 
larity. According tothe report in the Berner 
Post, 409 students have attended during the 
present semester—153 “ Mediziner,” 106 jurists, 
88 ‘‘ philosophers,” 30 ‘‘ Veteriniire,” 24 Evan. 
gelical theologians, and 8 Catholic (Old-Catholic) 
theologians. The Basler Nachrichten reports the 
students at the University of Basel during the 
same semester as 191—82 .‘‘ Mediziner,” 48 
theologians, 42 ‘‘ philosophers,” and 19 jurists; 
33 of these are foreigners, the rest Swiss. 
The official catalogue of the University of 
Ziirich gives the number of students for this 
winter semester as 372—55 being auditores, and 
the rest matriculated students. The medical 
faculty claims thelargest share, 163 (12 females); 
the philosophical faculty has 114 (3 females), the 
jurisprudential 25, and the theological 15. 
Seventy of the present students at Ziirich are 
foreigners, 103 Ziirichers, while 144 belong to 
other Swiss cantons. 


_ The Southern Cross is the title of a volume of 
information on Australia by Mr. H. Cornish, 
of Madras. It is announced by Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham and Co. 


Dr. Paut ScHvULzKE has published at Halle 
a dissertation on the emphatic (betontes) é +i 
and 6 +1in the Norman dialect. 


Mr. Witi1AM W. E. Wywne, of Peniarth, 
has kindly promised to lend his Early-English 
MS. of William of Nassington and other fif- 
teenth-century MSS, to the Early-English Text 
Society, for copying and printing, if, on exami- 
nation, the Committee wish to put them in 
type. 

TERENCE and Westminster have long been 
inseparable companions. But this year Plautus 
has been allowed to appear at the Westminster 
Play. Dr. Scott will have done good service if, 
by selecting Trinummus for representation, he 
has succeeded in awakening an interest in the 
works of that great humourist of whom most 
readers know so little, from whose dramas so 
much may be learnt about ancient life and 
thought. The performance brought before the 
eyes of all who were present a very vivid picture 
of classic times, many of the features of which 
bore an interesting resemblance to existing 
scenes. The respect shown by Callicles, for 
instance, when he takes possession of his new 
house, for the Lar, the household god, is 
strangely like that which the Russian villager 
to this day testifies for his domestic genius, 
when he invites that harmless and necessary, 
though demoniacal, being to take up its abode 
in a newly acquired dwelling. From the works 
of Plautus any number of similar links between 
ancient and modern times might be gathered. 
It will suffice now to record the pleasure given 
to all who witnessed the excellent performance 
last week of the Trinummus. 


Messrs. De La Rue’s Christmas cards and 
gifts are as varied and attractive as ever, and 
the touch of comedy which their artists more 
often than not introduce will no doubt recom- 
mend itself to many. They certainly love. to 
remind us that mirth is the traditional char- 
acteristic of an English Christmas. 


_ Messrs. W. B. WuitrtincHam AND Oo. have 
in the press Woman’s Fortitude: a Tale of 


the Cawnpore Mutiny, by Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Money. 


WE regret to hear that O Novo Mundo, the 
monthly illustrated paper published in New 
York in Portuguese, to which we have fre- 
=, referred in these columns, has ceased to 
exist. 

‘*The cause of its sudden abandonment,” says the 
Nation, ‘is curious enough, being attributed to 4 
desire to protect ‘home industry,’ whereas the imme- 
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diate effect is to destroy a Brazilian industry which 
happens to be established outside the empire, 
though wholly in the interest of the natives at 
home. The Portuguese classics, well and rae p | 
printed in Portugal, are the special objects aimed at 
in the prohibitory tariff, which, on January 1, will 
raise the duty on printed matter from 7} cents per 
kilogram (35°27 oz.) to 1°50 dols., thus levying on 
the innocent O Novo Mundo a tax greater than its 
actual receipts from the sale per copy in Brazil. 
Mr. Rodrigues has promptly faced the necessity 
imposed upon him, and will have the sympathy of 
men of letters everywhere.” 


Tue Belgian ‘‘ Ligue de l’Enseignement”’ is 
making preparations for an international con- 
gress of education to be held at Brussels next 
year. In connexion with the congress they 
have decided on opening a prize competition 
for the construction of school apparatus of 
several kinds, such as instruments for ex- 
plaining the rules of physics, and the chief 
thorems of mechanics, various measuring in- 
struments, a portable laboratory for elementary 
experiments in chemistry, embossed maps, &c. 
Competitors must communicate with the secre- 
tary of the International Congress of Education, 
103 Marché-aux-Herbes, Brussels, before May 
1, 1880. 


Mr. J. Newsy HETHERINGTON has been 
added to the Committee of the New Shakspere 
Society. At the society’s next meeting, when 
Mr. Edward Rose’s paper on the ‘‘ Inconsistency 
of the Time of Shakspere’s Plays” is read, Mr. 
Tom Taylor will take the chair and open the 
discussion with an account of his own practice 
in scheming the times of his plays. It has been 
overlooked lately, we think, that so long ago as 
1698, Rymer, in his Short View of Tragedy, 
ridicules the contradictions in Shakspere’s time 
of Othello, though he does not pour out the 
vials of his scorn on this fault as he does on the 
meanness, barbarousness, and brutality of 
Shakspere’s conception and characters in the 
play, and the fustian of his language. Among 
other comments are these :—‘‘ No Bartholomew 
Droll could subsist upon such trash. . . . 
Some drayman or drunken tinker might pos- 
sibly treat his drab at this sort ofrate; . . . 
it is sure the most absurd Maggot that ever bred 
from any addle Brain,” &c., &c. The German 
Benedix is nothing to our English critic of the 
Foedera. ‘*George Eliot” recommended the 
Society to reprint Rymer five years ago, and 
certainly his two Shakspere chapters will amuse 
modern Shaksperians. The old critic was 
evidently of the late Thomas Wright’s opinion : 
“Poor Shakspere! A very much over-rated 
man,” 


WE learn from the Revue Politique et Littéraire 
that an admirer of Wagner, Herr von Hagen, 
has undertaken to write a commentary on one 
of the master’s poems from the fourfold point 
of view of grammar, syntax, figures of speech, 
and letters. A calculation has been made on 
the basis of the two volumes already published 
that Herr yon Hagen will require eighty 
Volumes of 360 pages each to complete the 
commentary on the Rheingold, and that the 
work will be completed in the year 2199. 
“Tes Allemands eux-mémes,” it is added, 
“trouvent que c’est un peu long.” 


AT the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, Prof. Skeat commented on 
Various English words. Jute, a fibrous sub- 
stance, he explained from the Sanskrit jita 
(with cerebral ¢), a less usual form of jata, 
meaning, first, the matted hair of an ascetic; 
secondly, the fibrous roots of a tree such as the 
banyan, which throws out roots from its 
branches ; and thirdly, any fibrous substance. 
Mandarin is the Portuguese mandarim, a word 
borrowed from the Malay language; and the 
Malay word is, in its turn, borrowed from the 
Sanskrit mantrin, a counsellor, from the root 





man, to think. Marmoset, a word used to mean 
an ape as early as the fourteenth century, is 
from the Old-French marmoset, of which the ori- 
ginal sense was the ornamented spout of a foun- 
tain, afterwards applied to anything grotesque, 
and probably applied to an ape in particular 
by confusion with the Old-French marmot, 
an ape, which is quite distinct from marmot as 
used in English. The Old-French marmoset has 
been shown, by Scheler and Littré, to be a 
corruption of the Low-Latin marmoretum, as 
applied to the spouts of cisterns and fountains, 
and is thus at last traced back to the Latin 
marmor, marble; of which material fountains 
were often made, as they are at thisday. The 
word mask should rather be masker, which is 
actually the form used by Sir Thomas More ; 
it is of Moorish origin, being derived through 
the French and Spanish from the Arabic mask- 
harat, a buffoon, jest, mummer, or masquerader. 
In the word pageant, the final ¢ is unoriginal, as 
in ancient and tyrant; the derivation is from 
the Low-Latin pagina, fully vouched for by the 
notes in the Promptorium Parvulorum, meaning 
a scaffold for the acting of miracle-plays; the 
etymology is from the root of the Latin pangere, 
to fasten, hence to compact, fit together, con- 
struct. Patch stands for an older form platch, 
still in use in Banffshire, and is connected with 
the Low-German plakke, a ag Dutch plek, a 
spot or patch of ground. e find the Gothic 
plats, a patch, in the very passage where Wyclif 
has pacche—Mark ii. 21. 


Tne second part of the History of the Mongols, 
by Mr. H. H. Howorth, is ready for publication, 
and deals with the so-called Tartars of Russia 
and Central Asia. The story of the Golden 
Horde and of the various khanates and de- 
pendencies into which it split is the main 
theme. The influence of the Mongolian con- 
quest of Russia and the absorption of the 
conquerors occupies a large share of the 
author’s attention. It was not until the 
Crimea became an integral portion of the 
Muscovite empire that the inheritance of 
Jengis Khan came to an end. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. J. W. McCrrypiz, Principal of the 
Government College, Patna, has set himself the 
task of publishing, from time to time, trans- 
lations of the Greek and Latin works which 
relate to Ancient India; and, in pursuance of 
this intention, some time since he published a 
work entitled Ancient India, as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian. A second instalment 
has now appeared, under the title of The Com. 
merce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea: 
being a Translation of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer; and of 
Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, 
JSrom the Mouth of the Indus to the Head of the 
Persian Gulf, with Introduction, Commentary, 
Notes, and Index (Calcutta, Bombay, and 
London: Triibner). The Introduction and 
Commentary embody the main substance of 
Miiller’s Prolegomena and Notes to the Periplus, 
and of Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, so far as it relates specially to that 
work. The identification of places on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel Coasts is derived from 
Bishop Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar. Other 
recent works have been resorted to for verifica- 
tion and correction of the contents of the narra- 
tives. To those students who have neither the 
learned work of Dr. Vincent nor the Geographi 
Graeci Minores of C. Miiller within reach, this 
handy octavo volume will prove very serviceable. 
Mr. McCrindle is also preparing, as a third 
instalment of, his useful undertaking, the Indika 
of Ktésias, and the account of India given by 
Strabo in the fifteenth book of his Geography. 


By last advices from Zanzibar it appears 





that the French scientific expedition under 
the Abbé Debaize is detained at Ujiji until 
boats can be obtained to take the party to the 
head of Lake Tanganyika. They appear to 
have made very little progress for some time 
past, but hoped to move northwards early in 
September; and meanwhile they have been 
examining the rivers and shores of the lake 
near Ujiji. 

THe Belgian expeditions in East Africa do 
not appear to have yet come to the end of their 
misfortunes, for we learn that the second party 
have lost another of their four Indian deshiate 
before reaching the western side of Ugogo, but 
not from the bite of the tsetse fly. It isto be 
feared that elephants will be of little use to 
expeditions until the African animals can be 
tamed and trained for the purpose. 

WE are glad to learn that the London Mission- 
ary Society have been relieved of their anxiety 
respecting the Ujiji Mission, to which reference 
was made in the AcApEMy of November 8. 
After long delay satisfactory letters have at 
length been received from the party, who have 
been engaged in explorations on Lake Tan- 
ganyika. They have visited the Lukuga creek 
and have seen for themselves the waters of the 
lake rushing down it to the so-called Lake 
Kamolondo, which is in reality the River 
Lualaba. It is, therefore, clear that, at anv 
rate in the rainy season, the Lukuga creek 
does form the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, so 
that after all Commander Cameron was right 
and Mr. Stanley was clearly wrong on this 
much-vexed question. We shall look forward 
with much interest to Mr. Hore’s report on his 
a of the creek and other parts of the 

ake. 


Earty in the past summer the Rey. D. 
Huddleston paid a visit to the Limba country, 
to the east of Sierra Leone, which lies between 
the Little Scarcies and Rokelle Rivers, the latter 
of which was followed by MM. Zweifel and 
Moustier in theirlate journey to the sources of 
the Niger. On account of illness and local dis- 
turbances, Mr. Huddleston's journey appears not 
to have been successful. He found the road be- 
tween Kambia, in the Timneh country, where 
he had to leave his boat, and Fouracariah, 
the head town of Limba, very difficult. The 
heavy rains had swollen the brooks and streams, 
making them troublesome to cross, and over 
one small river a bridge had to be made. In 
addition, the party had to push their way 
through long grass seven and eight feet high, 
and overhanging bush. 


Ir is reported that negotiations have been 
entered into with a company of French 
capitalists with the view of carrying out the 
plan for a canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 








POST-OFFICE REFORMS. 


In order to estimate the value of Sir Row- 
land Hill’s great achievement aright, it is most 
important that we should fully appreciate the 
main point of his scheme, which consisted in 
the utilisation of the proved fact that the chief 
expense of post-letters to the State was connected 
with their collection and delivery, and that the 
cost of transmitting each letter from place to 
place was too small to be taken into account. 
Others before him had suggested at various 
times the reduction of postage rates, and even 
Postmasters-General recognised this principle 
when they wrote to the Treasury at the end of 
the seventeenth century—‘‘ Easy and cheap 
corresponding doth encourage people to write 
letters, and our revenue was very little in pro- 
portion to what it now is since the postage was 
reduced from 6d. to 3d.;" but the thought had 
never occurred to anyone before Hill that a 
letter sent from London to Edinburgh cost the 
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State little more than one sent from London to 
Hampstead. It was this brilliant idea, which 
he proved by careful statistics to be a fact, that 
convinced all practical men of the injustice of 
charging postage by distance. 

All the main improvements in the administra- 
tion of the Post-Office have been forced upon it 
from without, and this is not surprising in view 
of the power exercised by the Treasury over its 
action. The postal authorities have at different 
times suggested various changes; but most im- 
provements of any importance cost money and 
reduce the revenue for a time, so the Treasury 
have persistently set their faces against any such 
improvements. A good instance of this is given 
by Mr. Lewins in his valuable history of Her 
Majesty’s Mails. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century the inhabitants of Warwick 
complained that their letters were sent from 
London through Coventry instead of direct to 
their town, and that they were thus charged 
for eighty miles carriage instead of for sixty~ 
eight miles ; but as the proposed o— would 
cause a loss of £200 per annum the Treasury 
would not accede to the reasonable request, 
although the Postmasters-General expressed 
their opinion that the alteration would 
‘‘ probably bring an increase of letters.” 

Although posts are of the greatest antiquity, 
they were originally used almost exclusively by 
the rulers of nations for the transmission of 
their despatches and official documents. Letter- 
writing is somodern an accomplishment that it 
is only in comparatively late times that national 
post-offices have been established. The mer- 
chants of the Hanse towns have the reputation 
of being the first to establish a regular European 
letter-post; andin England, although Henry VIII. 
paid some attention to the official posts, the 
foreign post remained for some years in the 
hands of the foreigners who had established it. 
In 1558 these foreign merchants fell out among 
themselves — the Flemings appointing one 
master of the Strangers’ Post. and the Italians 
another. The disputants referred their case to 
the English Council, who would not recognise 
the right of either party ; and a chief Postmaster 
was then appointed, with charge of both the 
English and foreign offices. In James I.’s reign 
the establishment of the Post-Office, according 
to the Declaration of His Majesties Revenew 
(‘Truth brought to Light”), consisted of the 
following staff, with not very exorbitant 
salaries :— 

£ 8. d, 
“ai = Stanhope, Master of the Posts, 


ee - ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Matthew de Quester, post for beyond 


William Trumbull, one of the posts 
for the King, per annum - - 36 
Edward Davyes, post for Ludlowe, 
2s. 6d. per diem - : - - 
John. Brooke, letter-bearer to the 
Prince, perannum - . : 


4 

the seas, 23s. per diem - - - 36 0 
0 

5 6 


50 0 0 


Totall sum . “ £235 5 10” 


Lord Stanhope objected to the appointment of 
De Quester to an office which he considered to 
belong to his department, and there were con- 
stant disputes between them. As we have 
already seen, there had previously been a Post- 
master for letters coming from abroad, but this 
was the first appointment of a Postmaster for 
letters sent abroad. 

In 1629 there was a difference ‘‘ between His 
Majesty’s Post of the Western Stages between 
London and Plymouth, and Samuel Jude, 
calling himself the Travelling Post for the 
dispatch of merchants’ affairs between the said 
places.” 


‘*The complaint of the Post was that, under pre- 
tence of carrying private letters only of merchants 
willing to employ him, he [Jude] endeavoured not 





only to appropriate the sole carriage of all 
merchants’ letters and dispatches, but had taken 
upon him and used the speedy iage of men and 
packets on horseback in the nature of a Post. To 
prevent the Posts from carrying the letters of any 
merchants willing to employ them, he had caused 
Feo bills at London and Plymouth to be pulled 
own.” 


Thereupon the lords of the Council ordered 
Jude not to undertake more than he was licensed 
to perform. 

Thomas Witherings, the successor of De 
Quester, was an exception to the rule stated above 
as to the improvementsin the Post-Office coming 
from without, for he it was who first proposed 
a public letter-post as distinguished from that 
for the royal despatches, and arranged an English 
post on the system of the foreign one. In his 
memorial to the Privy Council he pointed out 
that an answer to a letter could sooner and more 
surely be obtained from Madrid than from Scot- 
land and Ireland. He was therefore commanded 
to settle one or two running posts to run day and 
night between Edinburgh and London, to go 
thither and come back again in six days. The 
charges were fixed at this time at 2d. for ever 
letter under eighty miles, 4d. for 140 miles, 6d. 
above that distance, and 8d. for any place in Scot- 
land. The monopoly of letter-carrying which was 
now established met with considerable opposition, 
and the Common Council of London established 
in 1649 a post-office for inland letters in direct 
opposition to the official one. In this year the 
House of Commons resolved ‘‘ that the office of 
Postmaster is and ought to be in the sole power 
and disposal of Parliament.” About this timea 
man of considerable mark came forward to show 
how much better and more cheaply the Post- 
Office might be managed by a private individual 
than by Government, and his scheme has a 
particular interest for us on account of the name 
he bore, which was Hill, and the association 
with that name of a penny postage at this early 
date. This man published in 1659 a small 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘.4 Penny Post, or a Vindi- 
cation of the Liberty and Birthright of every 
Englishman in carrying Merchants and other 
Man’s Letters against any Restraint of Farmers of 
such Employments, by John Hill,” in which he 
fully explains his views and describes how they 
were thwarted. He was an attorney at York, and 
in 1652 he contrived the placing of horses on the 
road between London and York for travellers at 
2d.a mile. He then undertook to carry letters 
and small commodities at half the existing 
rates, and even less. Afterwards he took 
partners to communicate the like benefits to 
other roads in the kingdom, and to places 
where no posts previously went. Cromwell’s 
Council now for the first time farmed out the 
carriage of letters, and Hill’s people were there- 
fore forcibly put down by soldiers. Hill, how- 
ever, had faith in Parliament, and he proceeded 
to make arrangements for carrying letters at an 
equal rate of 1d. for England, 2d. for Scotland, 
and 4d. for Ireland; 3d. per ounce was to be 
charged for small commodities, but, as might 
be expected, he was defeated by his powerful 
opponents. His two points were—(1) that the 
Post- Office existed for the benefit of the public, 
and therefore that it was unjust to put the 
farming of it up to the highest bidder; and (2) 
that cheap rates would be found more advan- 
tageous in the end, for ‘‘no man will or ever 
did willingly pay threepence for which he need 
pay but a penny.” 

In 1653 the official rates were revised, and 
a single letter was charged 6d. to Ireland, 4d. 
to Scotland, 3d. to all parts above 100 miles 
from London, and 2d. within 100 miles of 
London ; a double letter was charged twice these 
several amounts. A single letter is explained 
as one sheet of paper sealed, and a double letter 
as one sheet of paper which covers another 


* Analytical Index to the Remembrancia, p. 418. 
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sheet sealed up.* The Post-Office Act of 1656 
was re-enacted in 12 Oar. II. c. 35; and this 
Act, which has been called the Post-Office 
Charter, remained in full force until the year 
1710. The expense of postage pressed very 
heavily upon the exiled Royalists during tho 
Commonwealth, as we see from the complaints 
of Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Lord Clar- 
endon), who found some difficulty in meeting ~ 
this charge upon his resources. In 1660 the © 
Postmaster-General complained of his loss of — 
£558 19s. 10d. by members of Parliament, who ~ 
refused to pay for postage; and he asked for © 
compensation, ashe was unable to compel them ~ 
to pay on account of their parliamentary © 
privileges. The members soon afterwards made 
themselves extra-safe by introducing a clause ~ 
into the Post-Office Act by which franking ~ 
was established. Although the Speaker (Sir 
Harbottle Grimston) refused for some time to — 
put the question because he “felt ashamed of — 
it,” it was passed by a large majority. With © 
various modifications the right was continued — 
until the establishment of the penny post, and ~ 
it was calculated that the letters sent free in’ 
1838 would have brought in one million sterling 
if they had been charged for. 

We have already seen that a penny post 
had been proposed, but the first one actually — 
established was that in London near the end ~ 
of the seventeenth century. At this time if ~ 
was easier to communicate between town and 
country than between different parts of London. 
In order to remedy this anomaly Robert 
Murray, a clerk in the Excise, and William 
Dockwra, a sub-searcher in the Customs, set w 
on Lady-day, 1680, a post by which letters an 
parcels not exceeding a pound weight, or any 
sum of money not above £10 in value, or parcel 
worth not more than £10, might be conveyed 
at a charge of 1d. in the City and suburbs, 
and of 2d. to any distance within a given 
ten-mile radius. There were six offices in 
different parts of London, and the deliveries in 
the chief streets near the Exchange were asmany 
as six or eight a day; and in the outskirts there 
were four deliveries. Murray and Dockwra 
quarrelled and set up rival offices, but the name 
of the former is soon lost sight of. It being 
found that the penny post was becoming profit- 
able, the authorities wished to take possession of 
it, and James Duke of York, to whom the profits 
of the Post-Office had been transferred by 
Charles II., complained that Dockwra’s scheme 
interfered with his rights. Dockwra would not 
give in, but the Post-Office was too strong for 
him and he had to succumb. He was appointed 
Comptroller of the Penny Post, but dismissed by 
the Lords of the Treasury for mismanagement in 
1698. The London penny post continued until 
1801, when it was made a twopenny post. By 
an Act of Parliament (1 Geo. IIL. c. 25) authority 
was given for the establishment of penny 
posts in other towns than London, and in 1766 
the Edinburgh penny post was founded by 
Peter Williamson. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Charles Povey, an unfortunate pamphleteer, 
started a halfpenny post, and offered to do for a 


j halfpenny and a penny what Government did 


fora penny and twopence. He offended the 
Treasury and was energetically put down. 
This man seems to have been full of useful 
schemes, but to have been impracticable in his 
manner of carrying them out. <A very different 
reformer arose soon afterwards in Ralph Allen, 
of Bath, who established a system of cross 
roads, which was of the greatest value in ex- 
pediting the transmission of letters. Fortunately 
for him, the Postmasters-General had tried to 
introduce the system and failed, so they were 
willing that he should undertake it, particularly 





; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1652-53, 
p. 368, 
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| ashe offered to take the risk and pay for the 
_ privilege of doing so. At this time letters 
' gent from Bristol to Birmingham or from 
Birmingham to Manchester were forwarded 
in the first instance to London. We have 
seen how the Warwick gentlemen’s petition 
for redress was received by the authorities; 
but Allen was clearer sighted, and knew 
that the quicker letters travelled the greater 
their sailber would grow. He obtained seven 
successive leases of the cross-post farm for 
terms of seyen years each, and each time he 
engaged to increase the number of the posts, 
so that when he died in 1764, and the ‘‘ bye- 
sts” were transferred to the care of the Post- 
Office authorities, they had extended over the 
whole of England. Allen made a large fortune, 
which he richly deserved on account of his 
enterprise and prescient wisdom. He spent it 
jn munificent charity, which has sent his 
name down to posterity in the pages of Pope 
and Fielding as the ‘‘humble Allen” of the 
one and the ‘‘Allworthy” of the other. The 
next great improvement in the Post-Office also 
-eame from Bath, and was made by John 
Palmer, manager of the Bath and Bristol 
theatres. His attention was drawn to the slow- 
ness of letter carriage by his necessary communi- 
cations with the London theatres.. He found 
that while the stage coach which left Bath on 
- Monday arrived in London on the following 
morning, letters which left on Monday night 
were not delivered in London until Wednesday 
afternoon or night.. He also found that when 
letters of more than ordinary importance had to 
be sent the senders preferred to pack them in 
brown paper, and send them as parcels by the 
coach rather than trust them to the slow-riding 
post-boys. He therefore proposed that coaches 
_ carrying the mails should leave the chief towns 
at stated times and be timed at every stage, the 
mail-bags being under the charge of a guard. 
The plan appeared so simple and effective that 
Pitt at once accepted it; and in 1784 Palmer 
was appointed Comptroller-General of the Post- 
Office to carry out his plans. The Post-Office 
authorities were violently opposed to his views; 
and although his scheme proved eminently 
successful he himself was turned out of his 
lace and poorly remunerated for his trouble. 
almer’s fundamental idea was conveyed in 
these words: ‘‘ Postage is really no tax, but a 
just and reasonable price for so much labour, 
which Government, by its monopoly, is enabled 
to do cheaper than an individual, and should 
do with greater expedition and safety, or 
submit to the loss of the public employing 
other carriers in preference.” It might have 
been expected that the authorities would 
have learned experience by the success of 
the various innovations introduced into the 
Post-Office by the energy of outsiders; but in 
spite of the continually proved axiom that 
greater facilities brought greater revenue in the 
end, we find even a far-sighted statesman like 
Pitt stating that an increase in charge would 
ring in a certain increase of reyenue, and 
would by no means reduce the number of 
letters sent. Rowland Hill, therefore, had to 
- against all the — and dead-weight 
of officialism which had successively been 
defeated by the success of the various new 
systems, and again to prove the principle which 
Palmer had affirmed, but which Pitt did not 
understand, that postage should not be a system 
of taxation. Hill had to contend with a special 
difficulty which he had himself not thoroughly 
realised, and that was the first reduction in the 
reyenue by the lowering of the rates to a 
enny. This was amply made up for in the end 
y the enormously increased number of letters, 
but in the first few years it gave occasion to 
the enemies of the new order of things to re- 
joice over what they were pleased to call the 
ure of the scheme, e learn from the 





Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin that he 

somewhat the same experience. He was 
appointed in 1753 joint Postmaster-General for 
America with a Mr. William Hunter, having 
previously been employed by the Postmaster- 
General as comptroller of the various offices and 
officers. Their salary was fixed at £600 be- 
tween them if they could make that sum out of 
the profits. The American Office had hitherto 
paid nothing to England, and in order to obtain 
any profits it was necessary to make improve- 
ments that were expensive at first. During 
the first four years of their incumbency, the 
Office was in debt to them more than £900, but 
it soon began to repay them, and before 
Franklin was displaced it yielded three times 
as much revenue as the Post-Office of Ireland. 
After his displacement, England again received 
from it—not a farthing. 

If, as appears probable, we obtained the 
original blessings of a post-office from foreign 
merchants, we haye amply repaid foreign 
countries by teaching them the improvements 
that haye grown out of Hill’s great work. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
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Gott, J. Der Vertrag v. Alt-Ranstaedt, Oesterreich u. 
Schweden, 1706-1707. Prag: Grégr & Dattel. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Guérinx, V. Description géographique, historique et archéo- 
logique de la Palestine. 3™° Partie. Galilée, T. 1. 
Paris : ux. 12 fr, 

Lesson, le Dr. Les Polynésiens: leur Origine, leurs Migra- 

_ tions. T.1. Paris: Leroux. 15 fr. 

Remvusat, P.de. Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat. T. 2. 
Paris: O. Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. 

—_—_, “nr of Corea, Ancient and Modern. Houlston, 

8. 6d. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 


FarskyY, F. Resultate zweijiihriger Vegetations-Versuche in 
kiinstlichen Nihrstoff-Lésungen u.im natiirlichen Boien. 
Prag: Grégr & Dattel, 4M. 80 Pf. 

Kuens,G. Ueb. die Formen einiger Gattungen der Desmidi- 
aceen Ostpreussens, Kénigsberg: Koch. 2M. 50 Pf. 
Meyer, A.B. Index zu L. Reichenbach’s ornithologischen 

Werken zusammengestellt. Berlin: Friedliader. 20 M. 

Muster, N. J.C. Handbuch der Botanik. 1. Bd. Allge- 
meine Botanik. 1.Thl. Heidelberg: Winter. 30 M. 

Resrutvy, 0. P.de. Album anthropologique des Peuples de 
Ferghanah. Paris: Leroux. 40 fr. 

Wotrr, H. Logik u. Sprachphilosophie. Eine Kritik d. 
Verstandes. Berlin: Denicke. 10 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
IRISH MISSALS., 
St. John’s College, Oxford : Dec. 21, 1879. 
Will you kindly allow me, by way of post- 
script to my letter in your issue of November 29, 
p- 393, to place before the public through your 
columns the following specimens of ninth- 
tenth century Irish, contained in the form of 
rubrics in the Stowe Missal? I haye Anglicised 
the letters. 
In the Ordo Missae :— 
1, Lethdirech sund. 
3, Igundtotetdiguumtormaigindmaid be 
' ignumtormai idperguembes- 
maduididithall, = sas — 





4. Isundtotetdignumirtormigindmaidsanctusbes- 
sinnadiudidithall. 

5. Isund con ogabar indablis tuair forr cailech 
fobdi diclir ceth nubuirgine ss in cailech. 

6. Isund conbongar in bairgen. 


In the Ordo Baptismi :— 


7. Isund dobisus insulunn imbelu indlelucti. 
8. Isund dognithen into guth. 


Varying translations of 1, 2, 3,4 have been 
suggested by Dr. O’Conor, Catalogue of the 
Stowe Library, appendix i., and by Dr. Todd, 
Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiii., 
ad finem. My own acquaintance with the Celtic 
languages, especially in their obsolete forms, is 
slight, and I should be much indebted to any 
of your readers who would throw light on the 
meaning of the above passages. 

F, E. WARREN. 








SOME ACCOUNT OF THE YELVERTON MS. 
NO. XII. 
Clifton : Dec, 20, 1879. 


This is a small folio volume now in the 
possession of Lord Calthorpe, containing a 
considerable number of valuable documents, 
many of which have never been printed or, as 
far as is known, been transcribed. They range 
between the dates 1511 and 1560. 

Among the earliest is the appointment 
by Warham and the clergy of the proxy 
to represent them at the Lateran Council. It 
is at fol. 35, and is dated November 9, 1512, 
indictione prima. _ The proxies are Christopher, 
Cardinal of York, Silvester, Bishop of Worcester, 
and Welham, Abbot of Bruton in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells. The next two documents 
are about the same council. 

On the 4th of February 1512 there had 
been issued a commission to the Bishops of 
Worcester and Rochester, the Prior of St. 
John’s, and the Abbot of Winchcombe; and 
April 1 the Bishop of Worcester and Sir Robert 
Wingfield were appointed ambassadors at the 
council. 

_ At fol. 53 is the summons by Warham to the 
council in 1518, which was peremptorily stopped 
by Wolsey. This is probably the only copy of 
this summons in existence. 

Fol. 6la is of date October 5, 1529, contain- 
ing the exhibition of the breve of August 29 
saying that the censures are praeter intentionem. 
On the back of the leaf is the copy of the recal 
of the Bishop of Worcester from Spain by the 
Pope, dated September, erased and December 
by mistake substituted. _% 

At fol. 68 is the commission to exercise juris- 
diction in the diocese of Coventry sede vacunte, 
dated March 30, 1533 er must mean 1534, 
for Blythe died at the latter end of 1533, and 
his successor was consecrated April 19, 1534). 

At fol. 81 is the copy of the protestation of 
Christopher elect of Sidon, Suffragan of 
Canterbury, couched in the very same terms 
used by Cranmer the morning of his own 
consecration, dated January 18, 1533, Indic- 
tione septima, eleventh year of Clement. On 
the same leaf is the testimony of Margaret 
Clerke to the consummation of the marriage 
of Arthur and Catharine, January 11, 1534. 

At fol. 82 is the Convocation of March 31, 
1534, declaring that the Roman bishop has no 
power, and the resignation by John Thompson, 
February 26, 1534, of the vicarage of East 
Peckham. Thomas Cant. Arch. says, se idem 
sentire. : 

At fol. §3 is the appointment of her proctor 
by Anne Boleyn, which is somewhat incorrectly 
printed by Wilkins. A § 

Fol. 87b is Inhibitio Regia ne ordinarit 
attemptent aliquid in praejudicium inhibitionis 
regiae, badly printed in Wilkins, iii. 797. 

Fol. 88 is of May 16, 1547. Relaxatio 
Inhibitionis Regiae. 
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Fol. 90 is of the Convocation of December 15, 
1547. 
Fol. 92a, Die Octobris 1535. Commis- 
sion of supreme head to exercise authority. 
Fol. 93. Ditto by Edward, February 7, 1546. 
NicHouas Pocock. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Dec. 29, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘*A Story- 
telling,” by W. R. 8. Ralston. 

7 p.m. Actuaries: ‘On the Probability that there 
will hereafter be Issue of a Marriage hitherto Cuildless,” 
by T. B, Sprague. 

Tuespay, Dec. 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Air and 
Water,” II., by Prof, Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile Lecture. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 1, 1880,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Air and 
Water,” III., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Future of the 
English Stage,” by Prof. H. Morley. 

Saturpay, Jan, 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Air and 
Water,” IV., by Prof. Tyndall. 





SCIENCE. 


Seeing and Thinking. By W. K. Clifford, 
F.R.S, [Nature Series.] (Macmillan.) 


Every fragment of Prof. Clifford’s thought 
has a double interest for us now that his early 
death has cut us off from all hope of any 
further deliverances from his subtle, clear, 
and keen intellect. Unhappily, we have only 
fragments upon many subjects on which the 
matured result of his thinking would have 
been invaluable. But we must be grateful 
that these at least have been saved from the 
wreck of what promised to be so great a 
life, and we must thankfully accept whatever 
notes and foreshadowings can be rescued from 
among his papers. 

The present little volume consists of a few 
lectures delivered at the Town Hall, Shore- 
ditch. They appear to be printed siniply 
from the shorthand reports taken down at the 
time, and have evidently undergone no re- 
vision whatever at the author’s hands. Ac- 
cordingly, there are many passages in which 
obvious mistakes of the reporter have quite 
obscured the sense; and in other parts it is 
even impossible to guess what Prof. Clifford 
really did say. But in spite of such accidental 
blemishes, tiis little work is worthy of its 
author’s high reputation, and is also useful as 
supplementing on certain interesting points 
his previously published opinions. 

The lectures are four in number, and they 
deal respectively with “The Eye and the 
Brain,” “The Eye and Seeing,” “ The Brain 
and Thinking,” and “ Boundaries in General.” 
Though they contain little that is, strictly 
speaking, new, they are admirable examples 
of that clear, decisive, and lucid exposition in 
which Prof. Clifford was an acknowledged 
master. He adopts throughout Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory of nervous conduction, and 
traces the circuit of nervous action from the 
stimulus which first falls upon the retina, 
through the automatic and the voluntary 
centres, to the final outcome in motor action. 
As usual, Prof. Clifford gives his opinions 
with very little hesitation, and the pleasant 
way in which he accepts the evidence of 
things unseen when that evidence becomes 
overwhelming contrasts refreshingly with the 
half-hearted reservations of some timid 
physicists and physiologists. Thus, with 
regard to the luminiferous aether—a_ sub- 
stance whose existence is just as certain or 
uncertain as that of any other material 
body, and stands in no wise on any different 





footing from that of air or water—he says 
decisively :— 


‘‘ Tt is an exceedingly difficult thing to conceive 
how there should be a separate substance filling 
all space, and filling up all interstices between 
different molecules of bodies, which yet leaves 
us able to walk about in the midst of it as we 
do. But that is the truth. There is a solid 
substance, not made up of the same molecules as 
ordinary matter, but which is such that these 
molecules move about in it, and when they 
shake they produce waves of disturbance which 
spread round in this solid substance in all direc- 
tions, and these waves are what we call light.” 


This is the sort of positive language which 
physicists should not be afraid to use. We 
often hear it said that the existence of the 
aether is “‘an hypothesis ;” it is soin just the 
same sense in which the existence of air or 
water is an hypothesis, and in no other. 

On the central‘question of his book and of 
all metaphysic—the question of the relation 
between mind and matter—Prof. Clifford is, 
as always, a firm supporter of the monistic or 
“‘double-aspect”’ theory. But his rejection 
of crude idealism is absolute. 


‘The question naturally presents itself to us,” 
he says, ‘‘ Is there anything outside of us which 
corresponds to our sensations ?—that is to say, 
is the whole world simply Me, or is there some- 
thing else? Jt is perfectly obvious that there is 
something else, but at the same time we can tell, 
from the nature of the mechanism by means of 
which we see, that that something else, which is 
really outside and which sends messages to us, is 
not like the messages we get; it differs from them 
just as much as the telegraphic message read off 
the needle differs from the signs used. There is 
no green or yellow or blue outside of us, but 
there is something which corresponds to it in a 
certain way, and which produces in our brain a 
disturbance which goes on at the same time as 
the sensation that we call green or yellow or 
blue.” 


This is Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured Realism, 
put in slightly different language. But one 
would much like to know whether these 
lectures were written before or after Clifford’s 
remarkable article in Mind, ‘‘On the Nature 
of Things in Themselves ””—an article which 
grows upon the reader more and more as he 
reads it or thinks it over. In that striking 
essay, Prof. Clifford identified the Thing in 
Itself with the ultimate unit of feeling, and 
a short quotation may be interesting for com- 
parison with the rougher statement given 
above. - 


‘“‘That element of which, as we have seen, 
even the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall 
call mind-stuff. A moving molecule of inorganic 
matter does not possess mind or consciousness. 
but it possesses a small piece of mind-stuff. 
When molecules are so combined together as to 
form the film on the under-side of a jelly fish, 
the elements of mind-stuff which go along with 
them are so combined as to form the faint begin- 
nings of sentience. When the molecules are so 
combined as to form the brain and nervous 
system of a vertebrate, the corresponding ele- 
ments of mind-stuff are so combined as to form 
some kind of consciousness; that is to say, 
changes in the complex, which take place at 
the same time, get so linked together that the 
repetition of the one implies the repetition of 
the other. When matter takes the complex 
form of a living human brain, the correspond- 
ing mind-stuff takes the form of a human con- 
sciousness having intelligence and volition. 
. «+ + Hence we are obliged to identify the 
thing-in-itself with that complex of elementary 





mind-stuff which on other grounds we have 
seen reason to think of as going along with the 
material object. Or, to say the same thing in 
other words, the reality external to our minds, — 
which is represented in our minds as matter, ig 
in itself mind-stuff. . . . The universe, 

then, consists entirely of mind-stuff.” 


The following passage on general concepts 
contains the germ of an interesting and, we 
fancy, an original idea :— 


“Then the formation of these general concep. 
tions—what is it? what has guided it? Why, 
clearly, the use of them to society, and not the 
use of them to individuals. We pack these 
propositions together into words, into general 
conceptions which are useful to talk about. So § 
that the world in which we live is one which 
has come to exist in our minds, not from any= 
thing which could have happened to us 
individuals if we had not lived together, but 
from the fact of our living together ; and in the 
conceptions which we get of anything that we 
look at” [I venture here to correct two obvious 
errors in the text] ‘‘there is not merely a 
grouping together of all our previous experience 
of that thing, but there is a binding up of all 
the previous experiences of the race. . . « 
I do not remember at the time what it is that 
has formed all these ideas and that has bound 
them together, but it is just the feelings that 
have been previously in the mind of my an- 
cestors, and especially of those who have spoken 
the language thatI do. . . . So then you 
see it is the thought of past humanity imbedded 
in our language which makes Nature to be 
what she is for us; and the world in which 
live is a world of general conceptions, and these 
are determined by language and expressed by 
signs. If the way in which these general con= 
ceptions are bound together has been determined 
by the previous thought of society, it follows” 
that our ancestors have made the world to be 
what it is for us—that is to say, what it is to all 
those who haye studied nature, whether 
scientific men or as artists.” 


As a whole, this little posthumous work 
will serve two good purposes. To the general 
reader it will give a singularly easy and 
uminous account of the chief results of 
modern nervous physiology ; and to the pro 
fessed psychologist it will afford a few mo 
broken relics out of which to piece together 
Prof. Clifford’s unpublished views. E 


Grant ALLEN. © 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Elements of Modern Chemistry. By Adolphe 
Wurtz, Member of the Institute. Translate 
from the fourth French edition by William H. 
Greene, M.D. (London and Philadelphia® 
G. B. Lippincott and Co.) Prof. Wurtz 
universally recognised as one of the most abié 
of living chemists; he is also an exact thinker 
deeply imbued with philosophical ideas, and 
very successful teacher. We cannot be sur 
prised to find, therefore, that his works p 
rapidly from edition to edition, and that they 
frequently translated into the languages 0 
neighbouring nations. The work before 
contains, in the space of 677 pages, a comple 
introduction to both inorganic and organie 
chemistry, including the newest ideas regardim 
such subjectsas atomicity and isomerism. ; 
history of the metalloids occupies more thal) 
one-third of the book, and is more fully developed 
than the remainder of the subject, because 
as the author justly remarks, ‘This is @ 
fundamental part of chemistry, and fam 
knowledge of it is indispensable to the fruit 
study of the metals and of organic bar 3 
The history of the metals occupies about! 
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quarter of the space, and the remainder is 


- given to organic chemistry. The earlier por- 
tion treats of theoretical matter—the atomic 
theory, nomenclature and notation, isomor- 

ism, and the law of specific heats. The 
somewhat unusual order of hydrogen, oxygen, 
air, water, sulphur, the halogens, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, &c., is followed in discussing the 

talloids. Arsenic is definitely regarded as 
a non-metal, and the author asserts that 
although antimony is usually regarded as 
a metal, it must, in a true chemi 
classification, find its place by the side 
of arsenic, phosphorus, and nitrogen. The 
history of the metals is prefaced by a long 
introduction, in which the physical properties of 
the metals and of alloys are Semana ; also the 
nature of metallic oxides, hydrates, sulphides, 
and chlorides. A valuable section is devoted to 
salts, in which the laws of Richter and of Ber- 
thollet receive full attention. The metals are 
afterwards classified, according to their atom:- 
cities, into five groups; iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as 
hexatomic. The introduction to organic chemis- 
| try is slight, but extremely concise, and the 
classification is as simple as is possible in the 
case of such a complex subject. Only the 
yery simplest portions of organic chemistry can 
ever be taught in schools; hence this work is 
rather suited for university and medical students 
than for boys even in the higher forms. The 
general student will welcome it as a useful 
addition to his stock of manuals. The book has 
hitherto been much more used in America than 
Great Britain, because, as the army of teachers 
increased, text-books suitable for every class of 
students have been published. The perusal of 
the more theoretical portions of Prof. Wurtz’s 
ont ~ gag fail to enlighten the most advanced 
students. 


Fuel: its Combustion and Economy. Edited 
by D. K. Clark, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and 
Oo.) This work, which is a new edition with 
many additions of two of the well-known works 
of ‘‘ Weale’s Series,” is divided into three parts. 
The first, by Mr. OC. Wye Williams, treats of 
the combustion of coal and the prevention of 
smoke ; the second, by Mr. T. Symes Prideaux, 
of economy of fuel; and the third, of fuels in 
general, their combustion and economical use, 
by the editor. In the latter a description is 

lven of the various gas furnaces, such as 
those of Siemens, Ponsard, and Gorman ; liquid 
fuel is also discussed, and many general details 
are given as to the economy of fuel. The 
book will be specially useful to manufacturers 
and those who employ large quantities of fuel 
for any purpose whatsoever. 


Elementary Mechanics, including Hydrostatics 
and Pneumatics. By Oliver G. Lodge, D.Sc. 
(W. and R. Chambers.) This manual forms 
one of a series the general scope and treatment 
of which are designed to meet the requirements 
of the examinations held by the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington. It is 
also very suitable for the upper forms in public 
schools. The author has carefully compiled a 
very useful manual, taking as his models such 
standard works as Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy and the comprehensive little treatise 
on Matter and Motion by the late Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell. 


Teat-book on the Steam Engine. By T. M. 
Goodeve. (Crosby Lockwood and (o.) We 
have much pleasure in calling attention to this 
useful text-book. Students who would be re- 
pelled by the difficulties of Rankine’s Steam 
Engine may, with the assistance of Mr. Good- 
eve’s work, without much labour and without 
any very extended mathematical knowledge, 
acquire a sufficient acquaintance with the theo- 
retical —- on which the working of steam 
and other heat engines depends, The science is 





sound, the arrangement clear, and the language 
simple. The practical part of the subject is not 
less well treated than the theory. In future 
editions Mr. Goodeve might perhaps extend 
what is said of link motions and add a chapter 
on the kinetics of the steam engine. 


A Short History of Natural Science, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks 
to the Present Day. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Second edition. (Stanford.) We are glad that 
this useful compilation has reached a second 
edition. It represents an amazing amount of 
industry, and great discretion has been displayed 
in the arrangement of the subject-matter. The 
main features of the new edition are the in- 
troduction of a chapter devoted to the history of 
sound, and a concluding chapter which gives a 
brief sketch of the latest advances in science. 
In the former we notice some little lack of 
definiteness in description which may mislead 
the student. Thus organ pipes are spoken of 
as giving ‘‘ puffs,” and the “‘ low CO” is said te 
be produced by 122 vibrations. The great 
advances made in acoustics by Helmholtz are 
not even alluded to by name. Thechronological 
tables have been very carefully prepared, and 
are furnished with ready references to the body 
of the text, and a capital Index concludes the 
volume. As it isan undoubted fact that the 
study of the history of any science is the best 
introduction to the study of the science itself, 
we feel assured that this work will be much 
read by young persons, and that it will form a 
useful addition to school libraries. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Colour of the Sky.—‘‘Why is the sky 
blue?” is a question which has often been 
asked but never satisfactorily answered. Helm- 
holtz offered an explanation which depended on 
the reflection of solar light by the air particles 
in the atmosphere. These particles, being very 
minute, would reflect preferably the shortest 
waves of light, i.c., blue waves, while they 
would allow the longer waves, corresponding 
to green and red light, to pass through them ; 
just as a log of wood floating on the surface of 
still water would throw off the tiny wavelets 
caused by a falling drop in its neighbourhood, 
while the same log in long ocean swells would 
be tossed to and fro without noticeably impeding 
the progress of the waves. Dr. E. L. Nichols 
(Philosophical Magazine, December) has pro- 
pounded another view, which has much to 
recommend it. According to Young and Helm- 
holtz’s theory of colour-impression, there are in 
the eye three sets of nerve-termini, one set chiefly 
influenced by the red, another by the green, the 
third by the violet rays. The impression of 
colour is the resultant of the intensities of these 
three effects. The impression upon these nerves 
is not directly proportional to the intensity 
of the ray, the different nerve-termini being 
subject to different laws. For very feeble rays 
the ‘‘violet” nerves are very sensitive, while the 
‘* green” and ‘‘red”’ nerves scarcely act at all. 
As the light increases in intensity, the “‘ red” 
and ‘‘ green” nerves increase in activity, while 
the ‘‘ violet’ nerves become tired and dazzled. 
For rays of dazzling brilliancy, the “red” 
nerves are in their most sensitive condition. 
Thus, of the simple colours, as the brightness 
increases, red and green change to yellow, blue 
becomes white. Daylight, at ordinary intensi- 
ties, affects the three sets of nerve-termini 
> aoa ; the resultant impression is whiteness. 

ow daylight is simply the light of the sun 
weakened by manifold diffuse reflections. The 
direct rays of the sun, as we let them fall upon 
any colourless object, appear also a white light ; 
but on attempting at noon on a clear day to 
gaze into the sun’s face, the yy as is of 
blinding yellow. It is not that the direct rays 





differ in composition from diffuse daylight, but 
that the ‘‘ violet” nerves cannot transmit the 
action of such strong light. The moon, with 
enormously less illuminating power than the 
sun, seems bright, and is far brighte. than the 
open sky. In passing from the intensity of 
the moon’s rays to those reaching us from a 
corresponding bit of the open sky, we may, 
perhaps, take a step as great as that between 
the brightness of sun and moon. In general, 
white light will appear bluer and bluer as its 
intensity diminishes, and this law will apply to 
the skies; as the light they reflect becomes 
fainter and fainter, they will increase in blueness, 
even though the light by the process of reflec- 
tion suffer no change in composition. 


An Ammonite preserved in Silver.— Some 
specimens collected in South America by M. 
Fremier, who was for some time director of the 
silver-mines at Caracoles, have been examined 
in Paris by M. Jannettaz, who has discovered 
among them an extraordinary example of an 
ammonite transformed into native silver. It 
was found with a number of other ammonites 
belonging to the two species A. perarmatus and 
A. plicatilis, but these had not been mineralised 
with silver-salts. The ammonite in question 
has, on the other hand, been entirely replaced 
by chloride of silver, which has been partially 
reduced to the metallic condition. Light is 
thrown by this specimen upon the origin of the 
native silver which occurs in the COaracoles 
mines; for it is only fair to infer that this 
metal has in like manner been reduced from the 
state of chloride at a period not earlier than the 
deposition of our Oxford clay. The description 
of the ammonite in silver will be found in the 
current number of the Bulletin of the Geological 
Society of France. 


THE Times announces that Canon Greenwell, 
F.B.S., has presented to the British Museum 
the large and important collection of urns and 
other antiquities formed by him during his re- 
searches in no less than 234 British barrows, 
This gift will be of great value to the national 
collection, and its importance is much enhanced 
by Canon Greenwell’s well-known care and 
experience in conducting such excavations. The 
discovery of a great part of the collection is 
recorded in his work, British Barrows, published 
by the Clarendon Press, and reviewed in the 
AcADEMY of June 29, 1878. 


WE learn from the British Medical Journal 
that Dr. Barnard Davis, F.R.S., has offered to 
the College of Surgeons, for the comparatively 
small sum of £1,000, his great osteological 
collection, containing about 1,800 specimens of 
skulls and skeletons of various races of men, 
with its excellent and exhaustive catalogue. If 
the purchase-money cannot be provided out of 
the college funds, it is to be hoped that there 
may be no difficulty in raising it by subscription, 
so that this unique collection may be preserved 
in the Hunterian Museum. 

WE regret to hear that the Manchester Science 
Lectures for the People have been given up for 
want of support. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


VAMBERY, the great Central-Asian authority, 
has written a very interesting account of Turko- 
man poetry for the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society (xxxiii. 3), which is the more 
valuable because at present we possess scarcely 
any specimens of Turkoman literature—if the 
term literature can be applied to the produc- 
tions of a language which, Prof. Vambery tells 
us, possesses but one printed book, and that a 
Bible translated from the Russian. The sub- 
ject of the article is the poetry of a certain 

achdumkuli, one of those dervishes who in 
Central Asia, as well as in the Ottoman empire, 
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attain to a degree of influence and reputation 
such as few of the more orthodox and conyen- 
tional, not to say respectable, Ulema doctors 
ever reach. This Machdumkuli was not only a 
dervish highly revered for his sanctity, but a 
troubadour of a tribe renowned for its bards. 
The people of the Steppes delighted to wel- 
come the man who not only exhorted them to 
righteousness, but held before them in glowing 
verse the picture of their tribal glory. For 
though Machdumkuli is mainly a moralist, he 
is also a great patriot, and his descriptions of 
his countrymen’s—the Giklens—valiant deeds, 
or the swoop of the Tekke-Turkomans, are 
enthusiastically national. His moral teaching, 
Prof. Vambery affirms, still, after a century, 
exerts a good influence over the people, and it 
is certainly bold and uncompromising. Those 
who know what the Turkomans are will appre- 
ciate the hardiness with which Machdumkuli 
risked his reputation by his stern condemnation 
of thieving, and his abhorrence of the tobacco- 
smoker, who, he says, will assuredly stand 
miserably by the side of the thief and the liar 
on the Day of Judgment. His religious views 
are orthodox Mohammadan, but leaning strongly 
to Sfifism. The opening poem is struck in a 
Sify key, and is full of the spirit of asceticism, 
contempt of the world, and weariness of life 
which is characteristic of Oriental mysticism, 
and many of the other pieces breathe the 
same spirit of the vanity of all things. The 
poet used to fall away in trances, and see 
wonderful things; and the people, holding him 
ignorant of reading and writing, maintain that 
Machdumkuli was divinely inspired in his 
poems, and firmly believe in the reality of his 
spiritual visions. The poems, and the article 
which brings them to the light, are worth read- 
ing. 

THE same number of the Zeitschrift d. D. M. G4. 
contains a long article by MM. Stickel and 
Tiesenhausen on certain enigmatic words or 
letters that occur on Arabic coins, which the 
former holds te be marks designed to attest the 
genuineness or the due weight and standard 
of the coins, and the latter regards simply as 
abbreviations of religious formulas. The ques- 
tion seems still unexhausted, and the article 
can hardly be said to present the last word on 
the subject. Dr. Mordtmann continues his 
valuable contributions to Himyeritic epigraphy. 
Klatt has an essay on Dhanapila’s Rishabha- 
paiicicikaé, and Spiegel a note on Adar Gushasp, 
while Strauss-und-Torney writes on the ancient 
Chinese designations of the colours ‘‘ blue” and 
“green.” In the fourth part of the same 
volume (xxxiii.) we notice an important and 
lengthy essay on ‘‘ Caste in India in the Present 
Day.” The writer, E. Schlagintweit, holds caste 
to be a contrivance for securing political supre- 
macy—a contrivance which has lost its effect 
under English rule. The fine tables of Hindfi 
and Mohammadan castes deserve attentive 
study. Dr. Goldziher’s little essay on “‘Cairene 
Child’s Poetry and Street-song” is interesting, 
but does not produce any very violent desire 
to become better acquainted with this class of 
poetry. The poetical contributions also include 
a Melkite hymn to the Virgin and a notice of 
Nasir Khusru’s Riisanfinima. Himly gives 
curious accounts of Japanese chess and Persian 
draughts, which are made intelligible by dia- 
grams of the board, and games played out. 


THE sixth part of Prof. Dozy’s Supplement to 
Arabic Dictionaries has just been published at 
Leyden by Messrs. Brill. It brings the work 
down to the beginning of the (soft) letter Kaf. 


THE parallel system of publishing the fine 
edition of Tabari, now in preparation by Prof. 
de Goeje, has already borne fruit in the appear- 
ance of the first volume of the first section 
and the first volume of the third section. 
The former contains the portion of the work 





which deals with the creation and the early 
history of the world down to Nimrod, and is 
edited by Dr. Barth; the latter volume, under 
the editing of Dr. Houtsma, contains the 
early "Abbasi history of the period between 
A.H. 181 and Aa.H. 146. The general editor, 
M. de Goeje, has found himself unable to 
adhere to his original a of employing the 
beautiful type of the Beyrout press for the 
work. Their complicated forms were difficulties 
to the compositors, and there was a doubt as to 
their durability. The ordinary Leyden type, 
which has eventually been chosen, is already 
well known, and no one can dispute its perfect 
distinctness, however inferior it may be to the 
Beyrout type in beauty of form. Any dis- 
appointment, however, in the type ought to be 
forgotten in the excellence of the paper, which 
is unusually thick, and perfectly soft and man- 
ageable. We are glad to hear that a recollec- 
tion of M. Dozy’s has led to the discovery of 
another fragment of Tabari at Tunis; another 
has been routed up in the Berlin Royal Library 
by Prof. Ahlwardt; and Dr. Spitta is on the 
scent of at least one volume in Cairo. Dr. 
Loth is going to see the Constantinople MSS., 
where he will be assisted by M. Rittershausen, 
of the Dutch embassy. Baron von Rosen has 
joined the editing staff; and a portion of Prof. 
Thorbecke’s large allotment has been confided 
to Dr. Frankel, of Strassburg. Thus the great 
work is being manfully pushed forward, and 
the funds are also increasing, though more 
subscriptions are still required to carry on so 
costly an undertaking. 


THE second number of the Liferaturblatt fiir 
germanische und romanische Philologie is much 
more literary and less linguistic than the first; 
there are, indeed, but three articles which con- 
cern philology in the English sense, and these 
consist mainly of text criticism. One of them, 
and the only one treating of English, is a 
favourable review by Béddeker of Konrath’s 
Beitriige zur Erklirung und Textkritik des William 
von Schorham, a treatise which evidently deserves 
the attention of Middle-English scholars. To 
students of Dante, along but succinct article by 
Scartazzini on the most recent Dante literature 
may be cordially recommended; while the 
usual bibliography of new works and articles in 
the sphere of the Literaturblatt will be useful to 
a much wider circle. 





FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) This and the Turner we have already 
spoken of may fairly be said to constitute the 
serious contributions to the little series known 
as ‘‘ Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists.” 
Each is worthy of the other. It would not have 
been easy to find a writer better fitted than Mr. 
Austin Dobson to treat Hogarth and to class 
him, and the task has been clearly-a pleasure, 
Mr. Dobson gives proof, not now for the first 
time, that in mind he has dwelt much in the 
eighteenth century. He is familiar with its 
history, with its verse, with its art, with its 
social intrigues, and with its popular huamours— 
knows, or seems to know especially, the England 
of George II. and the France of the Regency 
and of Louis Quinze. Also his own muse is an 
‘‘urban muse,” and Hogarth was essentially a 
satirist and painter of the City. So much, then, 
briefly for the qualifications of the writer— 
qualifications exceptional and great. There 
remains to be noticed the way in which he has 
actually fulfilled the task. The matter, as we 
shall go on presently to see, is in a high degree 
eatisfactory; the manner, the style of English 
prose, only a little disappointing to those who 
had been expecting much. Of course, the prose 
of Mr. Austin Dobson has little in common with 








that of the formless writers of purely technical 
criticism, with whom the literary sense is, as a 
rule, entirely absent; but neither is it in this 
volume all that we had hoped it would be, — 
Prose, with Mr. Austin Dobson, is a ve 
serviceable weapon. But he uses it much — 
as he finds it. He has not cared to chase, 
to polish, to adorn it—he has his weapon of — 
verse. But what he says in prose is, of | 
course, lucidly said; neither for evil nor for 
good do we have much cause to remember 
the writer in the middle of his theme. Ags 
to matter, the little volume reaches a higher 
standard than its author would appear to haye — 
set up for himself in regard to manner. There” 
is not much, we will venture to aver, that is — 
known about Hogarth that is not here recorded, 
and it is recorded at all events with the rate 
virtue of terseness. On Mr. Dobson’s view of 
Hogarth the newest lights are thrown. For 
him Hogarth is a brilliant—nay, in certain 
qualities, an unsurpassed painter, as well as 
the greatest satirist in fiction who ever expressed — 
himself with the brush, the needle, or the 
burin. We make no profession to. be able to 
test the accuracy of all that is set down, but 
there is every reason for believing init. The 
story of the life is given with all the fullness © 
consistent with the scheme of the brief work; 
the entire individuality of Hogarth is properly 
indicated; it is shown how he had no prede-— 
cessor and, rightly speaking, no successor; he 
was not gradually developed by the conditions © 
of his time—he arrived. Yet of him it is well ” 
said: ‘‘ He wasa moralist after the fashion of 
eighteenth-century morality; not savage like © 
Swift, not ironical like Fielding, not tender at — 
times like Johnson and Goldsmith; but unrelent. — 
ing, uncompromising, uncompassionate.” And 
it is excellently added :—‘‘ He drew vico and 
its consequences in a thoroughly literal and © 
business-like way, neither sparing nor softening — 
its details, incapable of flattering éyen for a 
moment, pre-occupied only with seizing its 
exact contortion of pleasure or of pain.” In ~ 
addition to telling the story of the artist’s ~ 
life and sketching the characteristics of his 
art in a sober and appreciative fashion 
that misses no essential point, Mr. Dobson ~ 
describes clearly and well the principal - 
of Hogarth’s work. His own studies haye — 
resulted in the elucidation of several matters — 
not unimportant. Moreover, with a view to © 
add completeness to the little volume—so far as — 
completeness is compatible with such brevity— ~ 
the author has given a list of the engravings " 
by and after the master. It does not pretend ~ 
to record more than ‘‘a few superficial varia- ~ 
tions” in the states of the respective plates. Of » 
the Marriage a la Mode it records no variation ; — 
but, not to speak of other changes, is there ~ 
not in one of the plates of this set—of capital | 
importance in the work of Hogarth—a face on ~ 
which the shading, expressed in the later states” 
by the labour of the engraver, is in the earlier — 
shaded by touches of India ink applied by the © 
brush? Further—since we have come down to” 
such quite trifling matters—it is a drawing- 
room, and not a dining-room, at present existing 
in Arlington Street which Hogarth depictay in 
the second scene of the comedy we haye last 
been speaking of. 7 


The Higher Life in Art. By Wyke Bayliss, © 
F.S.A. (David Bogue.) Mr. Wyke Bayliss is © 
at the same time a practical artist and @ © 
thoughtful writer. The combination is, we ~ 
regret to say, as rare as it is desirable. His 
pen is at least as fluent as his pencil i6 
facile, and he has this advantage over certain ~ 
of his brother artists, that he deals with ideas 
as well as with colours and forms. For Mr. 4 
Bayliss, as we judge both from his earlier — 
work, The Witness of Art, and from the 
volume before us, Art would be uninterest; ” 
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ing, not to say worthless, if it were not 
constantly informed by thought, dignified and 
beautiful. With the moral aspect of art the 
writer in question is greatly concerned, and his 
books seek to elevate as well as to instruct. 
But, at the same time, he is by no means con- 
fined to the sphere of moral teaching or ethical 
discussion. When not yielding slightly to a 
tendency to diffuseness and rhetoric, he deals 
ably and clearly — notably so in his present 
book — with questions of the day of prac- 
tical and immediate importance to artists and 
to the art public. Asan instance of this we 
should be inclined to quote the most pointed 
remarks on pp. 85 and 86, which treat of the 
place now claimed for ‘‘ decorative” art and 
the relative disregard of fine cabinet picture 

inting. But we will not transcribe it here, 
bor it bears but slightly on the main theme of 
the volume, and so would be out of place as a 
single extract. We prefer to send the reader 
to the volume itself, where he will find food for 
much reflection. . 


Our Own Country. (Cassell.) This pretty 
volume—we can scarcely call it a book—seems 
like a fragment of a large scheme which for 
some reason has been abandoned. This theory 
is supported by the Preface, which speaks of the 
various divisions of the work and early numbers. 
Taking the volume, however, as it is, there is little 
to be said of it except in the way of praise. The 
numerous engravings are well executed and 
many of them beautiful; the letterpress is 

leasantly written and full of interesting facts. 
Por anyone who wishes to know something of 
“Our Own Oountry,” and is not particular 
where he begins or where he leaves off, there 
could scarcely be a more judicious present. 








ART SALE.—THE WORKS OF BARTOLOZZI. 


TuE large and not, generally speaking, aa 
0 


cularly choice collection of engravings sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge last 
week was chiefly noticeable by reason of its 
containing, as was said in these columns last 
Saturday, a greater collection of the works of 
Bartolozzi and his school than is now often 
seen on one occasion in the auction-room. But 
it contained also a few engravings of interest 
by older masters, certain prints by Hogarth— 
such as the Marriage @ la Mode, the Bathos, the 
Pleased Audience at a Play, and its companions 
—which sold cheaply, and some mezzotints, 
among which were the rare flower pieces by 
Earlom. Among the Bartolozzi prints, The Four 
Elements—four companion pieces after Cipriani, 
from whom, as everyone knows, Bartolozzi 
chiefly, though by no means exclusively, worked 
—deserve especial mention. Good impressions 
sold for £5 (Pearson). The other pieces were 
not in themselves sufficiently considerable to 
deserve separate chronicle, but it may be said 
that among the allegorical and other composi- 
tions were included such favourite and attractive 
pieces as Cupid and Psyche, Cupid Robbed while 
Sleeping, The Origin of Design, The Meeting of 
Eloisa and Abelard in the Elysian Fields, Venus 
lending the Cestus to Juno, and others besides. 
Of Bartolozzi ‘‘ Tickets ”»—those small treasures 
of the collector, graceful designs executed as 
decoration for the benefit tickets of the day— 
there was a fair assemblage, including tickets 
executed for Giardini, Borghi, Mdme. Banti, and 
others. Some only were in good condition, and 
these were mixed in lots with the indifferent. 
A propos of Bartolozzi, we have recently had 
Occasion to look over a very rare priced cata- 
logue, which is full of instructive matter as to 
the value of his works nearly eighty years 
ago. It is the catalogue of the sale of 
prints, the property of ‘‘ John Woodhouse, Esq., 
selected with the highest taste from all the 
pollections at home and abroad, at a liberal 





expense,” and sold ‘‘ by Mr. Christie at his great 
room, Pall Mall,” in January and February, 
1801. The possessor of the collection so de- 
scribed, though owning fine impressions of the 
works of Albert Diirer, Lucas yan Leyden, 
Rembrandt, and of the artists now so little 
sought for, the pupils of Rembrandt, had evi- 
dently deyoted himself especially to the ac- 
quisition of the decorative, if often loosely 
executed, prints of Bartulozzi, and the Barto- 
lozzis alone in his sale fetched £1,256—a sum 
never again likely to be equalled by any sale of 
works of this master. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said, however, that the prints of Barto- 
lozzi are now worth about what they were then 
fetching, allowing for the difference in the 
value of money—the Woodhouse collection was 
of course quite exceptional in quality as in 
extent—while between that period and the 
present the value has been less, the works haying 
until lately been out of the fashion. It may, 
peers, reasonably be doubted whether the 
arger subjects will hereafter attain any higher 
value than that which is now attached to them, 
in consequence, in part, of a freak of the mode 
both in collecting and in room decoration; but it 
is likely, we should think, that the smaller 
designs, of which the ‘‘ Tickets” are, generally 
speaking, the best, will reach higher prices than 
they now obtain. Apart from their interest as 
souvenirs of the life of society during the later 
years of the eighteenth century—records of the 
assemblies to which our fair great- grandmothers 
resorted—they merit attention as the things 
that display best the elegant talent of the 
master, and best conceal his defects, The 
absence of precision in the modelling of the 
figure and of individuality in the expression of 
the face— distressingly apparent sometimes when 
the work is on the larger scale—~are, in the 
pretty little tickets, scarcely visible or blame- 
worthy. The draughtsmanship, always facile 
and flowing, is sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to enjoy the harmony of design; and the 
artist’s dealing with the forms of the figure, and 
with such accessories as he has introduced, is of 
a kind to render pleasing these least ambitious 
of all his gracious inyentions. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
AT a general assembly held on the 18th inst. 
Messrs. John E. Hodgson and Henry H. Arm- 
stead were elected Royal Academicians. 


Mr. CHARLES SuMMERS, the sculptor, whose 
death we recorded with regret last year (see 
AcaDEMY, November 9, 1878), isan artist better 
known to fame in Australia and Rome than in 
England, which country he deserted at an early 
age. Nevertheless, we are glad to see that the 
people of his native county—Somerset—hold 
him in honour, and propose to set up a statue 
in the Shire Hall at Taunton to the little boy 
who once upon a time scared the rooks from their 
corn. This seems to haye been his earliest 
occupation; but as soon as he was old enough 
he became a stone mason, and afterwards a 
student at the Royal Academy, where he gained 
both the gold and silver medal. Before, how- 
ever, he could achieve any position in London, 
he emigrated to Australia, and for a time gaye 
up art for gold digging. In this he was, fortu- 
nately perhaps, unsuccessful, and was therefore 
forced to return to art as a profession at a time 
when artists were almost unknown in Australia. 
Here he had a great success, and rose to fame 
by his colossal portrait group of the unhappy 
Australian explorers, Bourke and Wills. Since 
then he has executed a large number of portrait 
busts, beside various ideal groups and 
poetically conceived figures, several of which he 
of late years sent for exhibition to England, 
where he was gradually becoming known when 
death stayed his hand. 

A SCHEME is in contemplation for the founda- 





tion of a new college or hospital for aged, invalid, 
or impoverished artists and men of letters of all 
kinds. It is proposed for this purpose that a 
Fortin of the land known as the ‘ Wells 

harity” at Hampstead shall be purchased, 
anda suitable building erected thereon, to be 
called the College of the Guild of Art and 
Letters. A good many well-known artists and 
literary men haye already come forward and 
signified their approval of the project. 


Amonc the City companies which are desirous 
of utilising a part of their immenss wealth in 
the establishment of a great central institution 
for technical education may be mentioned the 
Cordwainers’ Company, who, in addition to the 
grant already made of £250 a-year, have just 
subscribed £500 to the building fund, with the 
proviso, however, that this will be withdrawn 
unless the total sum subscribed by all the 
companies for this purpose shall, in their 
opinion, be adequate to the satisfactory fulfil- 
ment of the object in view. 


Tue new French Society of Water-Colour 
Painters not being able, it may be supposed, to 
organise another water-colour exhibition so soon 
after the one that had such a great success last 
summer, have opened for the winter an exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings at their rooms in the Rue 
Lafitte. Among the contributors we notice 
the names of MM. Frangais, Eugine Isabey, 
Gustave Doré, Neuville, Edouard Detaille, 
Leloir, Heilbuth, Worms, and Vibert. Most of 
these painters send four, five, and sometimes 
six pictures each, so that, although the exhibi- 
tion is confined to a small number of contribu- 
tors, it makes a tolerably good show of works. 


Tue City of Paris has just opened seven new 
central Schools of Design for girls only. Edu- 
cation in drawing has, as we have before stated, 
lately been made compulsory in France, and 
the means for acquiring it are therefore being 
extended in every direction. 


A FINE work, by the celebrated French 
sculptor, M. Bartholdi, has just been set up in 
the court-yard of the Hétel des Invalides. It 
is the statue of J. B. Vaquette de Gribeauval, 
the inventor of a new system of artillery 
which created quite a revolution in the war- 
fare of his time. He was born in 1715 and 
died in 1789, and it has now been determined to 
honour him with a statue. Perhaps one 
reason for this sudden effusion of gratitude 
for an obsolete method of destruction may have 
been that the court-yard of the Musée d’Artil- 
lerie, where a curious collection of ancient 
cannons is preseryed, was somewhat bare, and 
that the new statue fills it with good effect. 


FIFTY-SEVEN artists sent in models for the 
statue to Rabelais, which the town of Chinon pro- 
poses to erect, in order, possibly, to assert its 
claim of haying given birth to the great French 
humourist. ost of the competitors have re- 
presented Rabelais seated and smiling to himself 
at some ludicrous image about to take shape 
beneath his pen; but one more daring than the 
rest has perched him on the top of one of the 
towers which oyerlook the town of Chinon. 


WE have often taken occasion to mention the 
excellent series of art illustrations issued from 
time to time at a yery cheap rate by the Leipzig 
publisher, Herr E. A. Seemann, under the title 
of Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen. These Bilder- 
bogen were completed some little time ago, and 
offer a vast collection of woodcuts illustratin 
the development of architecture, sculpture, an 
painting, very valuable for all who are engaged 
in teaching or studying these subjects. The 
history of art is, however, only pursued in them 
up tothe end of the eighteenth century; but 
now a supplement is being published, of which 
we have just received the first instalment, deal- 
ing with the art of the nineteenth century 
exclusively. These first twelve sheets of the 
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supplement contain fifty-five woodcuts from 
paintings of the French school. Other schools 
will follow, so as to offer a complete pictorial 
view of the art of Europe in the present cen- 
tury. We have also received the third part of 
the useful little Textbuch that is being pub- 
lished to these Bilderbogen, which are not pro- 
vided with any descriptive text beyond the title 
of the work. This deals with the history of 
Italian art from Giotto and Pisano to Raphael. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. George 
Edwards Hering, aged seventy-four; of Mr. 
Dominic —— of Pall Mall Kast, aged 
ninety; and of M. Denuelle, best known by his 
ornamentation of the interior of various French 
public buildings, ecclesiastical and secular. 








MUSIC. 


Musical Theory. By John Curwen. 
Sol-fa Agency.) 


A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene. 
By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P. Edin. (J. & 
A. Churchill.) 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. 
Fifth Session, 1878-79. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co.) 


The Handbook of Shakspere Music. By 
the late Alfred Roffe. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A New Book of Anthems for Public Worship. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Sunday Songs for Children. By Edward F. 
Rimbault. (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) 


Stephen Heller's Studies. Arranged by 
Lindsay Sloper. In 20 books. (Ashdown 
& Parry.) 


Mr. CurweEn, in the Preface to his book, 
which is written especially for tonic sol-fa 
students, remarks with truth that the best 
method of teaching is not by propounding so 
many dogmatic theories to be accepted with- 
out question by the learner, but by leading 
him steadily along the path of discovery, 
pointing out every principle necessary to be 
observed, and explaining its necessity as part 
of a definite system, or as in accordance with 
some natural law. The most prominent 
feature in the mode adopted in this volume 
is the perspicuous logic of each statement 
advanced. No loophole is left for the student 
to acquire any knowledge parrot-wise. It is 
understood that the reader is familiar with 
the sol-fa and the staff notation, but this is 
all. ‘The work is exceedingly comprehensive, 
treating, not only of the science of harmony, 
but of form and structure in composition, of 
the emotional element in music, and of so 
‘much of the science of acoustics as is neces- 
sary for the right understanding of the nature 
of scales and temperament. The illustrations 
and examples are given in both notations. 
Whatever we may think concerning the tonic 
sol-fa system—and its value as a means of 
inculcating the elementary principles of part- 
singing we cannot but admit—Mr. Curwen’s 
book is one that may be read with pleasure 
and profit, 


The next work on our list is professedly 
“a concise but complete account of those 
scientific relations of the voice, physical and 
medical, which are generally only alluded to 
cursorily or passed over altogether in works 
on elocution and singing.” Mr. Holmes 


(Tonic 


commences his book with a review of the 








origin of language and the gradual rise of 
vocal culture from ancient times to the 
present age. Naturally this immense sub- 
ject is not treated with anything approaching 
exhaustiveness, but merely by way of intro- 
duction to the main thesis of the volume. A 
cbapter on sound is followed by others on the 
physical construction and action of the vocal 
organs; and then comes the practical portion 
of the treatise, in which the principles of 
vocal culture are discussed, and a quantity 
of useful advice is tendered to those undergoing 
a course of voice-training. Especially valu- 
able are the remarks on the various methods 
of inspiration and the means to be adopted 
for the conservation of the vocal organs in an 
unimpaired state. The hints on the ques- 
tions of food and drink, use and abuse of 
alcoholic drinks, tobacco, &c., may be of 
service to general readers, and on the whole 
Mr. Holmes’s little work will be found well 
worthy of perusal. 


The papers read at the monthly meetings 
of the Musical Association have been sub- 
jected to severe criticism on the ground of 
their too scientific nature. Acoustics, systems 
of temperament, and suggestions for the 
improvement or simplification of musical 
notation have formed the bulk of the subject- 
matter, and doubts have been freely expressed 
as to the utility of the discussions.. - The 
Report of the proceedings during the fifth 
session, 1878-79, compares favourably with 
those of previous years. Mr. Prout’s paper, 
“On the Growth of the Modern Orchestra,”’ 
is in the highest degree valuable and in- 
teresting; and that on “ Berlioz,” by Mr. G. A. 
Osborne, is at least entertaining. Mr. C. G. 
Saunders’ remarks “On the Construction of 
Buildings considered with Reference toSound” 
are worthy of attention, and on the whole the 
tendency of the papers read is in the direction 
of practical usefulness. It may be hoped 
that the improvement in the work of the 
association will continue. 


Mr. Roffe’s volume gives a list of the 
various musical settings of those passages in 
the works of Shakspere evidently intended 
by the poet to be sung. The author acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the works of Caul- 
field, William Chappell, Linley, and others. 
But these are in some measure out of date, 
and Mr. Roffe supplies material not to be 
found elsewhere. The subject is an interest- 
ing one, and the book will be serviceable to 
musicians, and also to theatrical managers 
intent on Shaksperian revivals. Some of the 
verses have been seta large number of times. 
Thus seventeen versions are quoted of “ Take, 
O take those lips away,” sixteen of “ Come, 
live with me,” sixteen of “ Orpheus with his 
lute,” twelve of ‘‘Doubt thou the stars are 
fire,’ and eleven of “Who is Sylvia?” 
Mr. Roffe expresses the hope that one of the 
many tributes to Shakspere’s memory may 
eventually take the shape of a uniform edition 
of all the music adapted to his poetry. 


The next volume is a collection of fifty-seven 
very brief anthems, or introits, intended 
chiefly for congregational use in places of 
worship where choirs and organs are still 
regarded more or less in a spirit of distrust. 
The compilation seems to be well adapted to 


its purpose. 


(Dro. 27, 1879, 





Dr. Rimbault’s arrangements of sacred 
lyrics are uniformly simple and tuneful, 
The accompaniment for the piano is flowing 
and on the whole rather secular in style. But 
this is a fault on the right side, having regard 
to the intent and aim of the book. 


It would be entirely superfluous for us to 
speak in terms of commendation respecting 
Stephen Heller’s pianoforte studies. They 
are recognised among amateur and profes. 
sional musicians as being alike useful and 
attractive. Other exercises for imparting 
strength and flexibility to the fingers must 
also be employed; but for acquiring taste and 
expression, as well as a knowledge of the art 
of phrasing and a feeling for rhythm, Heller’s 
studies are invaluable. As originally pub- 
lished, they consisted of seven books, op. 16, 
45, 46, 47, 90, 125, and 138 respectively. No 
attempt is discernible to arrange the studies 
in the order of difficulty, and, in order to 
meet this obvious want, the new edition now 
under consideration has been issued. The 
idea had previously occurred to Herr Hans 
Schmitt, of Vienna, who, however, contented 
himself with making a list in the order he 
would suggest for their practice. As now 
published, students may acquire the works in 
instalments suited to their needs, and the 
utility of this new and handsome edition 
cannot be made a matter of dispute. Mr. 
Lindsey Sloper has limited himself to the 
task of placing the studies in a convenient 
numerical order. The fingering and marks 
of expression are in all instances those of 
M. Heller. Henry F. Frost. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & G0.'S 


NEW BOOES. 





New Novels at all the Libraries. 
MAGNUM BONUM; or, MOTHER 


CAREY’S BROOD. By CHantotre M. Yonex. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 18s. 





FROM GENERATION to GENE- 


RATION. By Lapy Aveusta Nozt, 2 vols., crowa 8yo, 
2ls. 


BROTHER and SISTER. By Lucy 


Scott. 2 vols., crown 8yo, 21s, 
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Che Antiquary: 


A Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past. 


Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 
Formerly Scholar of Balliol Oollege, Oxford, and late Editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and Author of ‘* County 
lies,”’ &c. 
Conten7s or No. I. 
PROLOGUE. By Austin Doxsson. 
THE VALUE and CHARM of ANTIQUARIAN STUDY. 
By G. OC. Swayne. 
INSTRUCTIONS from JAMES II. to the EARL of TYR- 
CONNELL. PartI. By Lord Tatsor pz MALAnIps. 
DAVID MALLET, and the BALLAD of WILLIAM and 
MARGAREL. By W. Cuarreti, F.8.A. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIES of TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
Part.I. By Rev. H. Hayman, D.D, 

FOLK-LORE and the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. ByG.L. 
Gomme, F.8.A, 

LAST RELICS of the CORNISH TONGUE. Part I. By 

e Rev. W. Lacu-Szyrma. 

THE CANTERBURY COINS of EDWARD I., II., and III. 
By H. W. Henrrey. 

OLD PAROCHIAL REGISTERS of ENGLAND. By 
Grores Sxton, M.A. 

THE SIEGE of COLCHESTER, from an OLD BROADSIDE, 
(With an Iilustration. ) 

FRANKING MEMORANDA. By Major J, Battie, 

THE SCHOOLMASTER-PRINTER of ST. ALBAN’S. By 
W. BLapEs. 

AN “INDIAN MONEY COWRIE” in a BRITISH BAR-~ 
ROW. By W.C. Bortass, F.8.A. 

THE PUBLIC RECORDS of ENGLAND. 

MEETINGS of ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES. 

THE ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Antiquarian News—OCorrespondence—Antiquarian Exchange 
Column, &c. 

*,* A full Prospectus, giving Lists of Subjects treated in its 
pages and of Contributors to ‘‘ The Antiquary’”’ will be sent, 
post free, on application. 

The ANTIQUARY can be obtained of any Bookseller, or of 
the Pablisher, ELLIoT Seen, 62, Paternoster-rew, London, E,C. 





A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
HE MODERN REVIEW, 
Edited by R. A, ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Will be published on January 1, 1880, price Half-a-Crown. 
Contents or No. 1. 
THE STORY of NINETEENTH-CENTURY REVIEWING, 
By the Epiror, 
THE FORCE BEHIND NATURE. By Witu1am B, Oar- 
PENTER, O.B., M.D., F.R.8., &c. 
8T. THOMAS AQUINAS. By Onarn.es Hancrovse, M.A. 
IN the NAME of CHRIST. By J. Attanson Picton, M.A, 
THE HOMES of the STANLEYS and the TAITS. By 
CHARLES SHAKSPEARE, M.A. 
FERVENT ATHEISM. By Prof. Urron, B.A., B.Sc. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION of the REFORMED OHU ROH 


of FRANCE. By M. te Pasteur Priksipenr Déstni 
OHARRUAUD. 


THE MIRACLES in the NEW TESTAMENT, By Puttir 
Henry WICKSTEED, M.A. 

A LIBEKAL COUNTRY PARSON—In Memoriam : P. ©, 8. 
Desprez. By Joun OwEn, 

THE TIDES of the INNER LIFE. By Frances Power 
CoBBE. 

A RECENT DISCUSSION on ROMANS IX. 5, By G 
Vance Smiru, D.D. 

FARRAR’S 8T. PAUL. By ALLAN Menzies, B,D. 
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JANUARY, 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


RUSSIAN NIHILISM. By Fritz CUNLIFFE OWEN. 

GEORGE CANNING: Reminiscences. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 

ATHLETICS in PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON 

PHAEDRA and PHEDRE. By LIONEL TENNYSON. 

PURCHASE in the CHURCH. By JOHN MARTINEAU. 

THE ORIGIN of SPECIES and GENERA. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, 

DR. ABBOTT and QUEEN ELIZABETH. By JAMEs SPEDDING. 

OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. By Mrs. PAUL. 

THE CRIMINAL CODE, 1879. By the Hon. Mr. Justice STEPHEN, 

ATHEISTIC METHODISM. By W.H. MALLOcK. 
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W. §. SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S 


ALICE; and other Plays for Children. 


By aioe FREILIGRATH-KROEKER, being a dramatised version (under 
pth of Lewis Carroll) of ** Alice in Wonderland,” and * ‘Through 
the Looking-glass,” ‘ Snowdrop,” ‘‘ The Bear-Prince,” and the 
** Princess who never laughed,” with Eight charming Piates and Four 
Picture-initials by MARY SIBREE. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
svecial design, 4s. 6d. 





R. FRIEDLANDER & SOHN, Natural History Booksellers, Berlin 
(Germany), N.W., Carlstr. 3 = aoe since January, 


N~: ATURAE NOVI‘ CATES: Natural His- 

ry News. gee List of the Current Literature of all 
Nations ro  tatenal History and Exact Sciences. Price 4s. per year (24 
nrs.), post-free. Specimen number gratis on application. 


YCEUM THEATREW~ 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shakspere's Comedy, having been received with the 
pil to taented qua Coane Mande anti) further mean am, 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


of THE MERCHANT OF YV: 
8. y, at Two o’clock, until further notice. — ~— 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


ORLANDO. By CiLEeMENTINA Brack, 


sno of ** A Sussex Idyll.” 3 vols., post 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





“Will be very cordially welcomed ; beautifu-ly embellished.”— 


Civil Service Gazette. 

“We can fortunately recommend it without hesitation. The 
author possesses a delicate fancy, a refined taste, and great powers of i inven- 
tion.”—Laily News. 


CHIT-CHAT by PUCK: Tea-time Tales for 
Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks, from the Swedish. With 
Twenty-eight charming Illustrations, and a Frontispiece by Mary 
SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, special design, 2s. 6d. 

** Delightful tales, remarkable for the freshness and delicacyof their conceit.’ 
** Delicate and original ; shows a true vein of poetry - « far above 
the average, and should please ail minds and tastes. Times. 


GRIMM (JACOB), TEUTONIC MYTHOL- 
OGY. Translated from the Fourth Edition by JAMES STEVEN STALLY- 
BRASS. In 3 vols., vol. I., 8vo, pp. 420, cloth extra, 15s. 

‘This book deserves nothing but praise.” —Laaminer. 


ALPINE PLANTS PAINTED from 
NATURE. By SEBOTH. Edited by A. W. BENNETT, D.Sc., M.A. First 
Series, containing 100 highly finished coloured plates of "first work- 
manship. Super-royal 16mo, half-persian extra, cloth, gilt sides, gilt 
top, 25s, 

“ The work is full of charms—the painting is perfect.”—Examiner. 


SPORTING SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD, By “BAGATELLE.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
* Will rank with the works of Whyte-Melville and Hawley Smart.”— 


Army and Navy Gazette 
** We have never read ieighter sketches.”—Court Circular. 


MOLTKE.—Miller’s Life of Field-Marshal 
COUNT MOLTKE, Edited by Capt. Hozier, Engraved Portrait, 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

“Of absorbing interest to all . . . a true description of a master- 
mind.”—Zaaminer, 


CHILD and CHILD NATURE. By Baroness 


BULow. Translated by A.M. CHRIsTIZ. Ten Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s, 

“ Abounds with good sense and noble thoughts.”— Metropolitan. 

** Clever and thoughtful essays.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FIFTEEN MAPS, to Illustrate CAESAR’S 


GALLIC WAR. By A. VON KAMPEN. With descriptive letterpress by 
JAMES STEVEN STALLYBRASS. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 6s, 
“ A great acquisition to every library.”—Farm Journal. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, Lonpon, 
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ONARCHY and DEMOCRACY: 


Phases of Modern Politics. By the DUKE of SOMERSET, K.G. 
London: J. BAIN, 1, Haymarket, 8.W. 





On Saturday, the 3rd January, 1880, will be published the 
First Number of 


O-DAY :” a Weekly Talk on Matters at 


Home and Abroad. To be had (price 34.) of all Newsagents, 
Booksellers, Stationers, and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout the United 
Kingdom, Everybody should purchase the first number of ** To-Day.” 


Published by Messrs. E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., 51, Old Bailey, London, E.C, 





Just published, royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


[HE ETRUSCANS: were they CELTS ? 


Or the light of an Inductive Philology thrown on Forty Etruscan 
Fossil Words preserved to us by Ancient Authors ; with Incidental Notices 
of the Etymology of 2,000 Words in the Classical ‘and Modern Languages, 
and Discussions on Roman and Greek Antiquities and Mythology. By 
JOHN FRASER, B.A, Edin. 
Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 420 pp., cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


Hy SstorRY of COREA, Ancient and 
Modern, with description of Manners vend Customs, Language and 
Geography. Maps and Coloured Illustrations. By Kev. JOHN Ross, seven 
years resident in Manchuria. 
London: HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster-sqaare. ° 
Paisley: J. & Rh. PARLANE. 





[HE TIMES (of New York).—Communi- 

cations for the English Correspondent should be addressed to Mr. 
JOSEPH HATTON, 14, Tichfield-terrace, Regent’s-park, London, N.W. 
The TIMES (Daily, Bi-weekly, and Weekly) can be obtained from Mr. 
STEVENS, 4, Trafalgar-square ; at the AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 449, Strand ; 
or direct from the Office, New York. The TIMES has no Travelling 
ts. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor G. CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A. will begin a Bg md 
LOGIC on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th, at 4 P.M. 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, at 4 P.M, prea same day at :3 P.M. Yee, 
£3 33. The Course will end on March 18t 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE. —The Classes will RE-COMMENCE on 
MonpaY, JANUARY Sth, 

FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS (including the Department of the Fine 
Arts) and of SCIENCE.—The Second Term will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 7th, 

SCHOOL for BOYS.—The Lent Term will begin on TUESDAY, 


og 13th. 
sp may be obtai a frame Ho Cian of Se College, 
‘ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT E NT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on a 1, and the ‘Summer. on May |. Students can 
enter at either Session. larships of £60 and £40, 
for Ist Year’s Students, are “awarded in October. In addition to age 
+a &e, 














prizes amounting to £200, the followin if hreag yr 

given, viz.:—The ‘* Will iain Tite” sch my be College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year.for two years ; th wo of same wlan 
* Bolly” Medal and Prize; me Cheselden * bed Medal; “Mead” Medal; Treas 

Gold Medal; ‘* Grainger” Prize, &c, Classes for Ist MB. and Pre- 
liminary Scientific of University of Landon, and Private ae for other 
Examinations. There are numerous Hospital 8 
without charge. For prospectus and Dartionbaes apply to +" Guiaaee 
Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 

The Council invite applications for the Chair of Chemistry. Salary £300 

with ashare of the Students’ Fees. Applications with Testimonials to be 

sent not later than 9th Fe , 1880. Further information may be 

obtained from the Principal on application t to 
EDWARD STOCK, M.R.C.S., Secretary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9, York-place, Po; uare, Londo: 





on. 
LENT we 5 will begin on THURSDAY, ‘January 15, pane. 
A Course of Lectures on Perspective Drawing, inch 
Projection of Shadows and Reflections, will yor given atl ‘460 on 
Saturdays by 8. J. CarTiipGer, Esq. 

Students may prepare for Matriculation, and for the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London. 

Henrietta Le Breton, Hon. Sec. 





BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


The Next Term will commence on Tugspay, January 20th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.4.8., Secretary. 


TPUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. R. K. STEBBING, M.A., 
sometimes Fellow and Tutor of Worcester Co! , Oxford, First and ‘Second 
} = Sa, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 


Queny S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 


place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Preparation for all High-Clses 
Special Work for ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY CADET- 
are First place ern ag Competition for Cadetships duri _ 
last two > to W. CHETWODE CRA) Geavye. 11.5, TLB. (rsa. 
Honours, tniv. D Aine F.GS., F. 6. 8.—Woolwich and 
as usual: more hon 330 Pupils have been successful at yen = Bg 


PpoOSITivist ANNUAL MEETING.— 

On THURSDAY, JANUARY Ist, at 5 o'clock, the ANNUAL 
ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, at the Cavendish 
Rooms, Mortimer-street, Langham-place. Admission Free. 














EMORY EXTRAORDINARY by 


CORRESPONDENCE.—Particulars posi-free of Mr, — 
Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, Regent-street, London, W. 
Class on Tuesdays, ‘Stokes on Memory,” by post 14 stamps. Residence, 
15, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 





O'CONNOR’S LIFE OF BEACONSFIELD. PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Now ready, price 2s, 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. 
T. P. O'CONNOR, M.A, 


“A terrific exposure By the public career of Lord Beaconsfield.”— 
Spectator. 
W. STEWART & CO., The Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 

How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R. 

The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 Plates, price 2ls,, ready 

October 20th, 

HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


DYROFESSOR FOWLER'S SELF- 

INSTRUCTOR on PHRENOLOGY. Sixtieth Thousand. Just pub- 

lished, 28, each.—A NEW and IMPROVED PHRENOLOGICAL BUST, in 
CHINA, with upwerds of 1° Divisions, 108, 6d.—107, Fleet-street, 








CATALOGUE of MRS. FISHER’S 


COLLECTION OF 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, & WOODCUTS. 


Illustrated with Facsimiles, and Historical and Critical 
Notices. Privately printed. 
Copies, price Two Guineas, can be obtained of 
Messrs, Butau & Co., 37, Soho-square. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUBS, 
Gratis and post-free. 


MAGAZINE and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 


ING.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, and 
other high-class Papers, call attention to the facilities ition presented by their 
Establishment fer the Economic Production ef every deseription of Periodical 
Literature in the best style. WYMAN & SONS will be — to Sewers 
Tn _ to .. their large and varied ipauam a at the comm: 

of those engaging in Newspaper enterprise-—WYMAN & SONS, 74, 

81, Great Queen-street, eaten, we, ” 1%, and 











SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. ia ELLEN TERRY. 


Box Office open daily from Ten to Five under the direct: 
JosErH HURST, where seats can be booked six woeks im alveene ~geateal 


SOCIETIES, SCIENTIFIC, PHILAN. 


THROPIC CLUBS, and others can FIND suitable ACCO} 

in Sets of two, three, four, or more Rooms, on the Ground aod Fieve Fs 

of LANCASTER ———. The Savoy, Strand. It would be poate we 

fm for a large Board Room, to be occupied only when requi: 

Sommabeapet ond tee Kichen op tes preston: teed tara tahiti 
nvenience 

Premises ; or to Messrs. THURGOOD & Co., | Onancery-iane, > % ‘he 


IRE.—The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, in 
consequence of the total ie of their Fine-Art Gallery in 
Rathbone-place, have taken TEMPORARY PREMISES = the same eee, 
The stock of copies of Drawings by the Great Masters, o: f reproductions 
the chefs-d'ceuwe of the Art = SS Reriee of Buses, and and the Examples of the 
rep! 
"in from rare = 


works of Modern Artists is in is of 
A new edition of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum progress 

bw by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A.—W. 8S. BIRD, Manager, 11, 
me-place. 



































AUTOTYPE, 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY 4re producers of an vd Illustrations b; 
er’s Processes. Employed by the cd ~ 
+ inp ‘Numismatical, Royal Geographical. 
Facsimiles of Medals and ot Cotas, An tings, wings, 
Sketches, Views oad Perteaite fnvun Meters Ger nee Oe ~ 
TEMPORARY OFPICES dane tn We ba 
e 
at No. 1l, RATHBONE PLACE, - "Att Gallery, 
The Works, Kaling Dene, Middlesex, 

General Manager, W. 58. BID. 

Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 

A LADY ARTIST, Exhibitor in the Royal 

Academy, gives LESSONS in OIL and SATER COLO 
Be, Landscape A draped Life Class at her Studie Fone 
eckly.—M. F. femnet tie. Shapcott ,50, I b place, Oxford-street, W 
j ONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE an PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS ¢ CARLYLE, Esq, 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of ‘Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various I ption, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
uitecn Volumes oo ne be gg Ra to Town Members 

eading-room open pas 

ROBER’ T HARRISON, } ati py on og . 
OOK-HUNTERS !—JANUARY. LIST. 
FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
LIsT (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (ON SALE) oF 
Gal RTRAITS, COSTUMES, DRAWINGS, ETCHLN HINGS, ARCHITEC 
TURE, ORNAMENTs, PAGEANTS, Spates if (ARTISTIC), OLD Woopcurs, 
&c. GRATIS, BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 
EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, 8.W. 
ONE THOUSAND SHEETS (forty - two 
quires) of Thick . RRA LATD OTS, 28 and 1,000 ENVELOPES (as 
supplied to the Right Hon. W. E. G of gh, 
&c., &¢.), om receipt of P.0.0. for 10s, 6d. ; = 0 sah 3s. ‘Getablisned Rip 
WooD, Wholesale , 24 Milk-street, 
years. Card plate and 100 tanepatiet iver ivory <i * Sats ditto, aed 6d, 
(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, gard. “all the from One Guinea re any amount em | 
to the supply iw the best New aon English, French 
Publications, qatioen’. B post-free.—*,* re cri i of of New 
* ice 
Books, offerea for Sale at reduced may also be free, a 


at grea’ prices, had, 
application.—BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
nited Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, next the Polytechnic. 


SPURLOUS DIAMONDS and other PRECIOUS ~ 
STONES. 


n consequence of the many Spurious Gems now being offered for sale, 
wa BRYCE-W BIGHT will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OPINION a8 


*'GENUINENESS, PURITY, and VALUE 


Of Stones, mounted or 
BrYce-W2ieut, F.R.G. nel 
and Precious Stones, r¥ Great 








» Kea, Mineralogist and Expat ia G 
Russeli-street, Lond bm hg _ 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Cuizr Orrick, 63, THREADNEEDLE SreeEt, Lonpon; 
BeancH Orrice, 60, CuarRine Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established | 1810. 


Policies effected this year ear will participate in the next 
division of the Profits of the 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lowsazp STREET 


and CHARING = LONDON Established 1783, 
Prompt and Settlements. 


Insurances effected in ch pita dt te alld. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAGcLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1807.—FOR LIVES ONLY 
He Es PALL Rath Mblis ROS LONDON. 


Cuaron Sloe, Bay Fo ag rg Fremantle, MP, 
7 Wm, A, Guy, M 


Thomas Boddington, Esq. Ralph Ludlow Lapis 
The Right Hon. sir James Fergusson, alr Philip Rose, Bart. a. 
Bart., K.C.M.G. Henry Paull, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—George Humphreys, Esq., M.A. 














Accumulated Funds om oe oe ee oe 
With a Share Capitalof upwardsof.. «. : Fi sootene C 








